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BUILDING IN WAR-TIME 


N his Address to his profession, the new President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects confirmed 
the belief that the best part of our architectural talent is 
going begging—not, fortunately, in the most literal 
sense of that word, but being completely wasted in spite 
of the enthusiasm with which they desire to serve the 
country. For many years past the Institute has done every- 
thing in its power to make known to the public the services 
which only an architect is trained to fulfil. To-day, the 
‘* nowers-that-be ” fail to realise his value. ‘‘ They seem 
unaware,” Mr. Stanley Hall says, “ that the architect is 
anything more than a draughtsman ; they, and the country 
with them, have lost the advantage of skilled planning and 
co-ordination which is the architect’s chief asset.” He 
himself has lost no time in getting to work on the programme 
which he laid down in his Address. The first step he pro- 
posed that our architects should take was to establish full 
solidarity with the other branches of the building industry 
engineers, surveyors, builders, operatives and merchants. 
They are, indeed, all in the same boat, and the prospects are 
bleak indeed. It is true, of course, that since the business 
of modern warfare entails a great deal of building for 
military and civil defence purposes, it may to some extent 
serve to save the building industry from disintegration and 
keep some part of its personnel employed. But this is 
not enough. What is wanted is a change of heart in those 
who are in authority. So far as building is concerned, the 
closing down of practically all “‘ peace-time ” activity has 
been accentuated by the Government’s restrictions on the 
capital investment work of local authorities and, in spite of 
the representations which have been made from many 
quarters, there can be no doubt that private activity of 
almost every sort is being deliberately discouraged. A good 
deal of this may, no doubt, be inevitable ; but there are 
at least two arguments which should lead even the most 
inconsiderate Government to reconsider a policy of dis- 
couragement. ‘There is first the undoubted fact that, for 
the successful prosecution of the war, our outstanding need 
is to build up the national income, the yield of taxation, 
and the investing powers of the people. This applies 
equally to almost every branch of national life, but the 
second consideration is confined to the building industry. 
That industry represents the only trained body of men 
capable of dealing with the destruction caused by enemy 
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action, of restoring damaged property and of providing 
structural defence. 

Mr. Stanley Hall has made an estimate of the effect 
of the Government’s ban on new works involving the 
expenditure of public capital and the related bans on new 
issues. The total value of such work affected he places 
at £200,000,000, leading to the direct loss of a potential 
national revenue of at least ten millions a year. The building 
industries, suffering these and other restrictions, have 
359,000 unemployed operatives, resulting in an unproductive 
expenditure at the rate of {18,000,000 per annum. Their 
employment would yield almost that amount in revenue, 
and this means that there is a total national loss of about 
£30,000,000 a year. The remedy, to Mr. Hall’s mind, is 
a simple one. The building industry, he says, should be 
regarded as an entity and not as a collection of separate 
interests. ‘There is hardly a problem of any magnitude 
affecting the industry which is not one of common concern, 
and once this has been accepted as a principle of adminis- 
tration, he finds the logical outcome in the shape of a 
Ministry of Building as an effective means of safeguarding 
the country’s greatest peace-time industry. This would 
mean a great change of attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and Sir Alfred Hurst, who has taken up the dis- 
cussion, suggests that so long as the change of attitude is 
complete the question of machinery is secondary, if none 
the less important. He himself advocates a Ministry of 
wider scope. He is inclined to think that, after the war, 
the solution of this and other difficulties may be found, not 
in the Ministry of Building which Mr. Hall suggests, but 
in some wider re-alignment of departmental responsibilities, 
combining in one Ministry all Government functions 
bearing on economic development : building, road-making, 
electrical development, town-planning, control of the 
location of industry, and so forth. For the moment, 
however, this is less important than the need for immediate 
centralisation under one strong authority of all Government 
dealings with the building industry, making full use of 
all the expert knowledge which every section of it is ready to 
place at the disposal of the country. The present situation 
is well described by Sir Alfred Hurst. ‘‘ While a limited 
number of firms . .. selected on no clear principles are heavily 
engaged on war work, and a few architects and surveyors 
are similarly employed, thousands of builders, architects 
and surveyors, sub-contractors and suppliers with their 
expert staffs, are facing the bleakest New Year in the history 
of the industry.” ‘Though building and architecture, the 
most constructive of all the arts, can, in the nature of things, 
have little scope in a period of international struggle, 
it is ridiculous that all this ability and expert knowledge 
should be allowed to go to waste. 


PETROL AND LIGHTING 


Y now the owners of motor cars will have made 
B up their minds whether to continue to belong to 
the motorist class or to sink to the level of pedes- 

trians at least for the next few months. About a million 
fewer private cars, it has been estimated, are being licensed 
this quarter than there were in last August, when there 
were 2,300,000. And of this residue a large majority is, 
of course, rationed to about 200 miles a month. This 
limitation has, in practice, been much less of a hardship 
than many anticipated, while those who could adduce 
a reasonable pretext for being given extra allowances 
of petrol have been fairly treated by the rationing authorities. 
By next week, too, the approved pattern mask must have 
been fitted to head lamps. Those who have already fitted 
them will be glad of this, for they have not loved those 
fellow-motorists who, to judge from their refulgent beam, 
have hitherto interpreted the regulation very broadly. 
Night driving with the mask is quite simple up to 30 m.p.h. 
on a main road; but on a narrow one it is dangerous to 
exceed 15 m.p.h., especially if there is apt to be a stray 
soldier about, whose khaki blends horribly well with the 
hedge until he is ten yards away. Casualties in the black-out 
would be reduced not only by pedestrians remembering that 
motorists cannot see them until the last moment, but by 
motorists never forgetting that fact either. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


HE commotion raised in some sections of the Press 

by Mr. Hore-Belisha’s resignation ignores the fact 

that a Minister of War, during war, has to have 

the knack of getting on with the Army as well as 
having the confidence of the Cabinet—and the Press. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha was a dynamic Minister for War, in some 
ways the most radical since Lord Haldane, to whom we 
have to go back to find comparisons for intellectual brilliance 
and practical reforms: reforms, be it said, the value of 
which the Army is the first to acclaim. But Haldane fur- 
nishes the further comparison of a type of personality which 
does not fit in with the military system, and this seems 
to have been the trouble in this case. If, as seems certain, 
personal friction is at the bottom of it, the matter were 
best left at that. After his great services to the Army, 
his resignation is naturally regrettable, but in some posts 
—the War Office during war is one of them—a brilliant 
individuality may be misplaced, although in other depart- 
ments it may be no less needed. 


THE NEW MINISTERS 


R. STANLEY, as son of perhaps the most respected 
subject of the Crown and a conscientious Minister 
who shuns rather than courts publicity, is psychologi- 
cally an admirable choice as his successor. In Sir 
Andrew Duncan the Board of Trade gets what it needs 
—a man who has risen to the top of the service that 
he is now to control. As to Sir John Reith, the 
creator of the B.B.C. will find scope enough for his 
outstanding ability at the Ministry of Information. An 
idealist, an organising genius, and the reputed possessor 
of an iron will, he, if anybody, is capable of welding that 
inchoate department together into what it was intended to 
be—the spear-head of the Allied cause. But we fancy that 
some of the steeds of Fleet Street will, as time goes on, 
show signs of getting restive in those firm hands. 


FOOTPATHS IN WAR-TIME 


- pree comparatively small matters as footpaths and 
rights of way must be sacrificed to the exigencies of 
war-time. The old paths and bridle ways, used by the 
country folk for unknown generations, cannot be main- 
tained when they cross areas now devoted to military camps 
and R.A.F. landing grounds, nor even when they cross 
newly ploughed up land, but this is no reason why they 
should vanish for ever. The Ramblers’ Association (Mid- 
land Federation) is doing good work in taking this up and 
approaching public authorities, such as rural district coun- 
cils, on the matter. The Association urges that a record 
shall be kept of the ways concerned, particularly where 
large areas of new plough temporarily obliterate paths, and 
that provision shall be made for the restoration of those 
paths as soon as possible, at any rate on the cessation of war. 
The Association is prepared to do all it can to assist in 
keeping records, and we are sure lovers of the countryside 
will wish it every success in its efforts to preserve the old 
ways through the fields and across the dales. 


THE PIG AND THE DUSTMAN 


gf pews title of the Tottenham Dustmen’s Pig Club faintly 
suggests to the frivolous the Brick Lane Branch of the 
Ebenezer Grand Junction etc., but in fact it is a serious 
and admirable society which may found a most valuable 
movement. We are all vaguely conscious of throwing away 
some things that might be useful, but we should not have 
guessed that the united dustmen of Great Britain collected 
10,000,000 tons of refuse a year, of which at least 1,000,000 
tons, which would be good and wholesome food for pigs, 
is wasted. In Tottenham the householders have been 
asked to keep these valuable scraps, and not only has a 
herd of forty-two pigs been fed royally and hygienically 
upon them, but ten tons of surplus food have gone to other 
pig dealers. We believe that the municipal authorities at 
Bath have evolved a very similar scheme, and so have those 
of several other towns. With pigs urgently needed and 
the price of foodstuffs soaring, there seems to be scope for 


an immensely useful institution, and the sooner it gets, in 
vulgar language, a move on, the better. 


OXFORD 


§ bevy: is almost a perverse relief to be had from learning 
that, in spite of infinitely greater catastrophes, the war 
on fine old buildings is able to continue unabated. Psycho- 
logically, the news of the acquisition of the Clarendon Hotel 
at Oxford by Woolworths has much the same effect as fleas, 
according to Mark Twain, have on a dog. ‘The sting in 
this case is that, of the three old hostelries in the Corn- 
market familiar to Oxford men of the last generation, the 
Roebuck has already been pulled down by this firm, which, 
finding the site inadequate, has now bought the Clarendon 
opposite. ‘The Golden Cross will be the only survivor, 
and even it lies concealed behind a glossy commercial facia. 
The point that Oxford can justifiably put to Messrs. 
Woolworth (but cannot legally force on their notice) is the 
question whether their new branch would not be as useful 
in the industrial suburbs that it serves as in the congested 
centre of the city. Oxford has been the subject of the 
latest volume in the series issued by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments. Splendidly illustrated, it is a 
remarkable photographic record, but as a survey on which 
to base a schedule of buildings worth preserving it suffers 
from the glaring defect that it stops short at the death 
of Queen Anne. It is true that the date limit has not 
been too rigidly observed in describing such colleges as 
Queen’s or Worcester, but one looks in vain for the hub 
of the University—the Radcliffe Library : Gibbs’ Camera 
was built after 1714. 


DAWN MOOD 


I have seen Dawn come stealing on rich-laden 
With its dews and strangely beautiful. 

I have seen it come like the blushing of a maiden 
Who meets her lover when the moon is full. 

I have seen it sullen, slow-moving like a tide 
That laps unceasingly upon the shore. 

I have seen the paling stars retreat before 

The victor sun and day’s unconquered pride. 


But these were Dawns of splendour, these I loved 
For moods of quiet and anger like a flame. 
Now loveliness has gone and peace has moved 
Away from Earth, and this, this Dawn of shame 
Brings only grief and misery in its train 
And over all the world far-reaching pain. 

MICHAEL RAWLINSON. 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


ETTERS and the Ministry of Labour have suffereda great, 
if different, loss in the sudden death of Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe. His dual capacities put one in mind of Matthew 
Arnold, and the comparison goes beyond the similarity of 
their careers in the Civil Service. If Wolfe, like Arnold, was 
an ebullient creature, his poetry drew often from the same 
springs in classic Greece and had a comparably rich and 
sparkling texture. But the analogy need not be pursued. 
Humbert Wolfe will have his established place among the 
poets of our time though there were as many facets 
to his muse, as to his mercurial personality seemingly 
composed of a dozen opposite characteristics, so that he may 
not easily be placed. ‘There was much of the witty and 
artificial Georgian about him, and no one of our time was 
a more delightful talker, whether in private or public. Yet 
behind the satire and the lyrical quality was a profound 
and humble faith that can perhaps be best summed up 
in the phrase that he who would save his life must lose it. 
The theme “ greatness is the vision not the deed,” that 
man can by taking thought add a cubit to his stature, 
runs through much of his serious poetry. 


There have been men that have surpassed their fate, 
finding a star in the mud. These in the things 
they could have had and left unclaimed were great, 
these in the kingdoms they refused were kings. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


THE ARMY AND MANNERS—TRACKS IN THE SNOW—COCK-FIGHTING AND 
POACHING—PIGEON-COTES 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


URING this Christmas leave for troops, which started 
early in December and extended well into the New Year, 
we have welcomed back to the countryside all those 
militiamen who were called up during the early days 
of conscription. With the earliest batches the six 
months period of training has been completed—in fact, some 
of them are already serving in France—and what a change 
this short period of drill and discipline has made! It seems 
incredible that our politicians should have boggled for so many 
precious years at the bogey of conscription when they should 
have known, and must have known, the vast amount of good it 
would dothe youth of the nation. 

Many of the young men 
who returned on leave were 
almost unrecognisable, for some 
of them had put on an inch or 
more in height, they had all 
filled out and were bursting 
with rude health, but what was 
perhaps more noticeable than 
anything else was the vast 
improvement in manner and 
bearing. 

In these democratic days 
we must not regret the passing 
of an old, almost feudal, custom 
out of keeping with modern 
ideas that taught the youth of 
the village to touch his hat and 
exhorted him to keep himself 
within his proper station ; but 
one may deplore the loutish, 
half-aggressive manner that has 
replaced it. There should be 
some happy medium between 
the out-of-date servility of Vic- 
torian days, and the mumbled 
‘* Okay ” accompanied by a sniff and a shrug of the shoulders 
that in some cases serves as a salutation. 

** Manners makyth man ”’ William Wykeham told us in the 
fourteenth century, and this still holds good in most walks of 
life to-day. Whatever improvement in education may have been 
effected by council schools during the last two decades, the 
question of manners and bearing seems to have been overlooked. 
There is nothing servile or undemocratic in a youth showing 
respect to a senior or employer. It is a system that pertains in 
all branches of the Service, in all banks, offices and shops— 
and in very democratic Russia it is enforced with machine-guns. 
In our Navy, Army and Royal Air Force there is no attempt to 
teach it because the recruit acquires it unconsciously from his 
comrades, for it is one of the oldest and most cherished traditions 
of our armed Forces that wherever they may serve they leave 
behind them a record of good behaviour and perfect manners. 

* * 


MANOR HOUSE, 


* 

TTMHE recent rather local fall of snow in the south of England 

has been welcomed by the farmers, if by no one else, for 
they profess to believe that a carpet of snow is as good as a dressing 
of farmyard manure, and as manure in this part of the world 
fetches 12s. 6d. a load, even the slight fall we experienced must 
have been worth millions. It is difficult to think of anyone 
else who has much use for snow, and the motorists as usual had a 
very bad time owing to a sudden thaw being followed immediately 
by a sharp frost turning the roads to strips of ice. One must, 
however, give full marks to the various road departments, who, 
despite curtailment of services owing to the war, had their sand- 
distributing lorries at work with the first crack of dawn, and in 
a few hours every main road was safe for traffic if ordinary care 
was observed. 

The only other useful purpose that snow serves is to enable 
the owner of a large, rambling garden to find out from the tell-tale 
tracks in the morning what the undergrowth conceals in the way 
of unwanted fauna and feather, and who is responsible for the 
various depredations that occur. For instance, I made the 
shattering discovery that I had not shot the last remaining rabbit 
within the wire netting as I had boasted, and that a wide-ranging 
member of the species was still inside making an inspection of 
everything worth eating. I confirmed also my suspicions that 
our local fox makes a nightly round of all the chicken-houses to 
see if by any chance a door has been left open. He has a very 


large number of houses to inspect on his large beat, and as so few 
of us are those perfect specimens of humanity who forget nothing, 
he can count usually on one chicken supper a week. 

A third discovery I made was that the unknown creature 
who disinters and eats the tulip and narcissus bulbs is a pheasant, 
and a garden pheasant does almost as much damage as a garden 
rabbit. 


The trouble is that, though one has no scruples whatso- 


AND DOVECOTE TOO, AT 
BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER 





ever about shooting the rabbit, if he permits a chance, one has 
to have a very hard heart and empty stomach to knock over a 
cock pheasant in all the glory of his winter plumage when he 
chooses to enter the sanctuary of the garden. A cock pheasant 
flying over the guns at an organised shoot is just a pheasant, 
but the same bird strolling confidingly among the flower-beds 
comes within the category of a guest, if an uninvited one, and the 
sacred laws of hospitality and sanctuary cannot be broken. 
* * 


* 
‘THE illustration in a recent number of CouNTRY LIFE of two 

game-cocks battling with boxing-gloves attached to their 
spurs reminds me of wild phea- 
sants and an old man, now be- 
yond the reach of the Jaw and the 
Dumb Friends’ League, who was 
in the habit of breaking two 
ordinances by combining poach- 
ing with the illegal sport of cock- 
fighting. He bred small English 
game, and his method of poach- 
ing was to locate secluded spots 
on the fringes of coverts where 
cock pheasants were in the 
habit of crowing towards even- 
ing. He would then put down 
one of his game-cocks equipped 
with sharp steel spurs, give him 
a handful of corn to keep him 
occupied, and go off to a 
hiding-place to watch events. 

At the first pheasant crow 
from the wood the game-cock 
would answer the challenge in 
a most aggressive fashion, and 
after a short exchange of insults 
the two birds would meet in 
battle. The pheasant is a very 
quick and hard fighter and can usually get the better of an 
ordinary utility breed rooster, but an old English game bird, 
equipped with steel spurs that he knows how to use, is easily his 
master, and the poacher would often obtain half a dozen birds for 
his sack in an evening’s work. There was only one drawback 
to this method, and this was that all the pheasants he obtained 
were tough, old prize-fighting veterans with spurs nearly an inch 
long: the sort of birds the local poulterer looks at very hard 
and then buys at a reduced price. 





HE correspondence on the subject of dovecotes, and the 
illustrations that have appeared showing ancient pigeon- 
houses capable of housing over a thousand birds, may cause some 
people to wonder why pigeon-keeping on a generous scale, which 
was so popular during Tudor times, has now quite died out. 
The explanation is, of course, that the present-day farmer would 
not stand it for one moment, for in those good old days the pigeons 
of the nobles, clergy and wire-pullers at Court fed on the crops 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. It was necessary then to obtain 
a Royal Warrant to erect a pigeon-house, ard after this it was 
all profit, for there was no food bill to pay. 

As has been stated already in Country LiFe, the pigeon-cotes 
of the nobles were to a certain extent responsible for the French 
Revolution, and it was about this time, or rather earlier, that people 
in England and Scotland became tired of growing fodder for the 
pigeons of others. The only country where this pigeon-cote 
ramp still exists is Egypt. In the Nile Valley there is in every 
village a huge pigeon-tower housing well over a thousand semi- 
wild Blue Rocks who feed entirely on the crops of the fellah 
(farmer). The tower belongs usually to the Omdeh, or mayor, 
who holds the village in the hollow of his hand, and it is therefore 
not much use complaining to the authorities. 

At the present time Egypt is full of British troops, and there 
are many officers looking for something in the way of field sports. 
This is not so easy to find as might be imagined, for practically 
every stretch of duck and snipe marsh is owned by wealthy 
syndicates. Officers in search of wild-fowl to shoot, however, 
will find the country people most willing to help, and the warmest 
invitations will be extended to parties to come and try for “ wild ” 
pigeons round their villages. There is an Army Order warning 
officers not to shoot pigeons, the result of the famous Denshawai 
incident of Cromer’s days, but when the whole population of an 
area come out with sweet sunny smiles and insist that it should 
be done one hates to be churlish and disappointing. So the shoot- 
ing starts, and excellent sport these fast-flying Blue Rocks provide ; 
but after the first few shots out comes the irate Omdeh at the 
head of his family and satellites, and when the officers look round 
for their considerate and helpful friends they find the landscape 
empty. 
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CONES OF CAPPADOCIA 


FANTASTIC RELICS OF EARLIER VOLCANIC DISTURBANCE IN ASIA MINOR 


HE ghastly catastrophe that has befallen Turkey, to 

add to the horrors brought to the world by 1939, cannot 

yet be estimated to its full estate. Combined with the 

terrible weather conditions, it far surpasses in destructive- 

ness, both of lite and property, any earthquake in the 
region during historic times. But central Asia Minor, on the 
earthquake belt that stretches across Asia, is always subject to 
earthquakes, and the country is full of extinct volcanoes. One 
of these, Mount Argzus, fifty miles from Kayseri, the ancient 
Cezsarea in Cappadocia, has indeed produced some of the most 
fantastic scenery in the world. 

The Valley of the Troglodytes, as we may call this place 
for want of any more specific name, contains something like 
fifty thousand cor.e-like formations of rock—obelisks, pillars, and 
castles—all honeycombed with the strangest of rock dwellings, 
the use of which goes back at least two thousand years. When 
Paul Lukas reported this in the reign of Louis XIV he was laughed 
to scorn, but it is now known that, if anything, his estimate was 
too modest. The whole region is dominated by Mount Argzus, 
the volcano which rises steeply to 12,500ft., and whose eruptions 
were the cause of these weird formations. The eruptions spread 
over a radius of some thirty miles, and certainly in this particular 
valley the pumice-stone deposited is of unfathomed depth. Above 
it was a layer of lava, which, unlike the very soft pumice-stone, 
is arock-like substance. By a long process of erosion, only equalled 
in magnitude by Rio Colorado’s voracity in the Grand Canyon, 





the pumice-stone has been worn into deep clefts which have 
eventually formed isolated cones. Here, of course, the action 
was by rain, not river, and the cones which survived did survive 
because they were protected from above by a cap of lava. This 
can be seen in one of the accompanying illustrations, where each 
of three neighbouring cones has kept its cap. At one time, of 
course, they were all joined together, forming one stratum. It 
is comparatively rare to find cones in this state, for the caps have 
usually been dislodged. 

When it is considered that some of the cones are of a height 
equal to the Big Ben clock-tower, it will be realised to what an 
extent erosion has taken place. These cones have been found 
to provide excellent houses, being warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and not too damp. ‘The stone is so soft that it is easy to hollow 
them out, and this avoids the difficulty of finding wood for beams, 
a great scarcity in that district. Although they are lived in to-day 
by ordinary and primitive troglodytes only, it was not until 1922 
that communities of monks and hermits deserted them. They 
had lived there, in monasteries and individual cells, from earliest 
times. It is a strange thought that this valley in the centre of 
Asia Minor may be responsible for the cubist-like backgrounds in 
certain of the early Italian pictures. And yet this seems to be 
the case. It was not until 1450 that the Italians began to forsake 
the imagination and paint from nature. The first painting, I 
believe, to depict a recognisable mountain is a panel dated 1437-44. 
Until then the primitive painters gave backgrounds to some of 





IN THE TURKISH EARTHQUAKE BELT, A TYPICAL PUMICE “CONE,” NEAR KAYSERI 
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EXAMPLES OF THE LAVA CAP WHICH HAS PROTECTED THE CONES FROM EROSION 


These are only about twenty-five feet high, bui some exceed three hundred feet 


their pictures which were so extraordinary that they need explana- 
tion. The usual one given is that they represent the Egyptian 
Thebaid. But this Anatolian valley is characterised by precisely 
the scenery that appears in the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
century Italian work. ‘There one may see the astonishing rock 
formations of cones and obelisks, pillars and piles in which men, 


THE 
The doorways are usually not more than five feet high 





ENTRANCE TO A TROGLODYTE CHURCH 


if not saints, are living. It is perfectly likely that Byzantine artists 
were familiar with this scenery and that, through their influences, 
it crept into Italian pictures, without the Italian painters having 
any idea of its origin. 

The first mention of the Cappadocian hermits is in the 
sixth century, but it is probable that they were established some 
time before their fame spread. It is 
this association with early Christianity 
that suggests that the Cappadocian land- 
scape found its way into Italian painting. 
There are many instances of saints and 
hermits portrayed as living in and among 
these curious cones. In two Florentine 
panels in the possession of Lord Crawford, 
executed almost certainly under the 
influence of Uccello, there are several 
cones perfectly formed, and many strange 
rocks in which holy men appear to be 
living. There is also a work of Starnina’s 
now in Florence, which is very similar. 
In it one can plainly see that some of 
the cones have been hollowed, and in 
other cases the fagades of little houses 
appear supported against the rocks, so 
that it is obvious that the inhabitants 
must, in fact, be troglodytes. In the 
earlier Italo-Byzantine paintings it is 
also very noticeable, and many of 
Duccio’s seem to represent something of 
the kind. 

In considering the possibility of this 
influence having travelled from Anatolia 
to Italy, it must not be thought that the 
Valley of the Troglodytes is in an 
isolated position. Admittedly, it is little 
visited and not easily accessible nowadays, 
but that is because we accustom ourselves 
to aeroplanes and ships and _ trains. 
Kayseri (Czsarea) itself, from which it is 
only fifty miles distant, was the ancient 
seat of the Kings of Cappadocia. It was, 
moreover, on the great trade route from 
Sinope to the Euphrates, on the Persian 
“ Royal Road ” from Sardis to Susa, and 
on the Roman highway from Ephesus to 
the East. Paul Lukas’ caravan actually 
passed through the valley, and it is incon- 
ceivable that such remarkable formations 
should have been unnoticed. The cones 
were already characteristically formed in 
the third millennium before Christ. They 
must have been renowned in Anatolia, 
and familiar to Byzantine artists by the 
time of Justinian. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that representations of this 
astonishing scenery became a frequent 
and then a conventional setting for 
representations of certain saints in Byzan- 
tine art, and reached, by the fourteenth 
century, the Italian painters, even though 
they themselves may have been unaware 
of the origin or even the existence of 
such landscapes. RONIMUND BIssING. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE “« VALLEY OF THE TROGLODYTES” 


The land is remarkably fertile where there is water 









AN EARLY ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE TYPE WHICH, IT IS SUGGESTED, DERIVED FROM THE COLONIES 
OF HERMITS WHO INHABITED THE CONES OF CAPPADOCIA 


In the possession of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 





CONES WORN BY DENUDATION FROM A PREHISTORIC LAVA FIELD, HONEYCOMBED BY EARLY 
CHRISTIAN HERMITS AND REMEMBERED IN ITALIAN PAINTINGS 











CAPTAIN 


THE EAGLE- 





T must have been about the middle of last February, when 

I was in New York, that I happened to come across an an- 

nouncement in the New York Times that brought me up 

with a very considerable jolt. It ran: ‘‘ Mr. Ramshaw, 

Golden Eagle, has escaped.” 

I was astounded. Ramshaw loose! Loose over England, 
and here was I in the United States reading about it in a newspaper ! 
Impossible ; surely someone would have cabled or written me. 
But there it was plainly enough: ‘“‘ Mr. Ramshaw, Golden Eagle, 
has escaped.”’ Would they get him back ? Would Leslie Hoyle, 
my friend in whose charge Ramshaw had been left, be able to 
locate him? And, if so, would he succeed in persuading Ramshaw 
to come to a lure? I felt sceptical about it, for a trained eagle 
or hawk that hasn’t been flown for several weeks is generally in 
such high condition that it won’t look at a lure, and so far as I 
knew Ramshaw hadn’t been flown since I had left home. And 
in any case my friend would presumably have something better 
to do than to go rushing about the countryside trying to locate a 
bird that didn’t even belong to him. Ramshaw is quite an expert 
at catching rabbits, might very possibly revert to the wild and 
eventually be shot. In fact, it looked as though I might never 
see him again. 

The outlook distressed me the more because of the vicissitudes 
through which we have passed together, and we have known each 
other now for twelve years. After all, Ramshaw has crossed the 
Atlantic fourteen times, has been to Cape Town twice, and among 
other escapades has been loose in New York City (U.S.A.) and 
over Rochester (Kent). 

I told myself that he couldn’t do this sort of thing indefinitely 
and that sooner or later he must come to grief. And this time it 


looked as though he might well be heading for trouble. 
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AND THE GOAT 





A day or two later I received a letter from Hoyle saying— 
and with what relief I read it !—that Ramshaw was safely home 
again. He hadn’t written to me before, as he did not want me 
to worry about the fact that Ramshaw had escaped. The story 
of the recapture read almost like a “ thriller,’ although it was not 
until my return to England that I heard it in detail. 

Ramshaw, who, I learned, had been free for two weeks, 
was said to have killed an amazing variety of victims—rabbits, 
chickens, cats, and so on. Every clue had been followed up 
with the utmost alacrity—and led nowhere. One day the local 
police had rung up Hoyle to say that an eagle had killed a sheep 
on a farm some three or four miles away, and that the farmer had 
suggested that he should shoot the murderer, but had been asked 
to refrain from doing so, as it was, in all probability, none other 
than the missing Mr. Ramshaw, the story of whose escape had 
appeared in several papers. 

““You had better do something about it without delay,” 
continued the voice of the law, ‘‘ as the farmer is a good deal 
put out about it.” 

‘“* But he would never kill a sheep !’’ Hoyle had remonstrated. 

‘** Well, anyway, they say he’s eating one,”’ came the rejoinder. 
It’s in a field close by Manor Farm.” 

Without further ado, Hoyle, together with another arduous 
worker on Ramshaw’s behalf, Brian Armstrong, set out hot-foot. 
As they approached the farm they saw that a surprisingly large 
crowd had gathered in the corner of a field. 

‘“‘ | hope they haven’t shot him,” Hoyle muttered, as he and 
Armstrong sprang from the car and made towards the centre of 
interest. And what a crowd it was! Farmers, armed with guns, 
boys with cudgels, gamekeepers, children, dogs, all gazing with 
set faces and rapt expression—at a dead sheep. 


“ 





IN COMPLETE HARMONY 
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MAH IN MR. RAMSHAW’S DEN. CORONATION, THE CRESTED EAGLE FROM SOUTH AFRICA, IS IN THE 


BACKGROUND 


‘““ Where’s the eagie ?”’ Hoyle gasped as he broke through 
the cordon. Nothing else mattered so long as Ramshaw was safe. 

“There it is,” replied one of the crowd, pointing with his 
stick at a tree some 
eighty yards away, “‘and 
he’s lucky to be alive.” 

Examination of 
the sheep showed that 
it had only recently 
been killed—that it 
was, in fact, still warm. 
Much wool had been 
plucked from its neck ; 
the side of its head had 
been torn open and 
partly eaten. Hoyle 
and Armstrong, both 
keen, observant fellows, 
were convinced that 
Ramshaw had killed it. 

Having persuaded 
the crowd to retire to 
a distance, Hoyle 
succeeded in getting 
Ramshaw down to a 
lure without much 
trouble (luckily the 
truant hadn’t had time 
to eat his fill of 
mutton and was still 
hungry) ;the farmer was 
handed three pounds in payment for the deceased sheep, and the 
day, I gathered, closed on a note of extreme elation so far as my 
two friends were concerned. Ramshaw’s health was drunk in 





MAH, DECIDING THAT THERE IS NOTHING TO FEAR, CHEWS 
A LEAF 





* WHY SHOULDN’T WE BE GOOD FRIENDS? 


old Kentish ale, and the story of his recapture retold with increased 
dramatic verbosity : ‘‘ Just imagine his killing a full-grown sheep !” 


Yet, much as I owed them for all they had done: 
much as I should 
have liked to pay 


them the compliment 
of accepting their 
word, I still could not 
persuade myself that 
Ramshaw would really 
tackle so large a quarry. 
I suggested tentatively 
that perhaps the sheep 
had been dead when 
Ramshaw found it, but 
was laughed at _ for 
being so naive. 

‘“ The farmer 
would know if one of 
his sheep were lying 
dead within 200 hun- 
dred yards of his house, 
andthe rest of thesheep 
were healthy enough. 
This one might have 


got tangled up in 
brambles so that it 
was helpless,’ Hoyle 


vouchsafed, ‘“‘ but in 
any case Ramshawkilled 
t.”* 

Although more than half inclined to disagree with them, I 
must admit that when I became the possessor of a couple of 
young goats I experienced considerable feelings of apprehension 
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ie “DONT TELL 


ANYONE!” 











lest the new arrivals 
should wander to within 
striking distance of Ram- 
shaw’s awful talons. My 
fears, however, turned out 
to be entirely groundless, 
for from the first meeting 
neither the bird nor the 
two animals showed the 
least sign of fear or 
aggressiveness, although 
when first introduced I 
was careful to see that the 
newcomers kept well out- 
side the radius of Ram- 
shaw’s chain. It would 
seem that the eagle never 
regarded the goats as 
potential victims, and the 


three of them _ soon . 

formed quite a happy . “en 

little community, the 

goats spending a good HAM CREATES A DIVERSION BY 


deal of their time stand- 
ing on Ramshaw’s rock— 
the nearest approach to their natural rocky fastnesses or lying drowsily 
at Ramshaw’s feet when they felt like a little relaxation. 

So attached to us all did the goats become that they almost 
invariably came with us on any foraging expedition—Ham usually 
leading the way by a couple of yards, Mah lagging behind, 
bleating appealingly, and catching up again ina wild rush. 

Ramshaw’s method on such occasions is to follow from tree 
to tree, generally selecting as his perch some branch commanding 
a good view of the activities below, and to swoop down with quite 
surprising speed on any rabbit that we may disturb. Not infre- 
quently it has happened that one of the goats, wandering to my 
left or right, has chanced to put up a rabbit, which, dashing away 
across the open, has fallen a victim to Ramshaw’s watchfulness 
and dexterity. 

The technique of it all is so similar to working with dogs 
that I am afraid that, in the heat of the moment, I have, on more 
than one occasion, shouted to the goat to ‘‘ Get on to it!” 
Whether the goats enjoyed coming with us because they liked 


UMBUSTIOUSNESS is the first essential in a country 
Christmas pantomime company; and not only during 
the actual performance. It must have the spirit to 
surmount the “ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ” 
during the weeks of preparation, as well as unexpected 

contretemps on the night itself. Colds, laryngitis, influenza, and 
snow-bound roads, one after another, combined to prevent any 
single rehearsal of the Wilton company from being a complete 
one: they postponed the first night, and when “ Heil Cinderella ” 
opened at last, the Queen herself was laid low—Lady Pembroke, 


whose dazzling appearance in her golden dress with its court 
train of crimson velvet, and her wig of silver tinsel surmounted 
with its rose wreath and gold crown, had given so much distinction 
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“HEIL CINDERELLA” 


CINDERELLA, A SCENE DURING A REHEARSAL 
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our company or because a 
ramble in the country 
invariably involved the 
finding of new and in- 
triguing food, or because 
Ramshaw in action 
appealed to them, I can- 
not say. What I do know 
is that they were very 
deeply and very audibly 
distressed if they were 
made to stay at home. 

Not infrequently one 
of the herons, whose 
history was described in 
a recent issue of COUNTRY 
LiFE, would accompany 
us on such an expedition ; 
Ramshaw and the heron 
followed from tree to 
tree, while the goats and I 
manceuvred about among 
MENACINGLY the bushes and rough 
grass down below in the 
hope of starting a rabbit. 
Only a few days ago, while Ramshaw, the goats and myself were 
thus engaged, Brown Ring, one of the herons, appeared from 
nowhere and kept with us for the rest of the afternoon—and this 
was his first appearance for over three weeks. 

Recently, I am ashamed to say, Ramshaw has again been at 
large. For ten days he was free, and I dreaded anew lest he should 
be shot, trapped or poisoned. He must have enjoyed the short 
period of freedom (not knowing of the dangers which beset any 
big bird of prey at large), for on several occasions I saw him soaring 
at a vast height—exactly like a wild eagle. During much of that 
time I was away in Scotland, and began to think that I should 
never see my old friend again. However, I located and recovered 
him on November 15th, and once again breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

During his spell of liberty he must have seen some hundreds 
of sheep, sheep grazing unconcernedly, sheep nicely isolated from 
the rest of the herd, sheep enjoying a siesta—but he had ignored 


IN WILTSHIRE 


to the opening scene at the dress rehearsal. But Wilton possesses 
more than one queen. With less than twenty-four hours’ notice, 
Lady Juliet Duff had mastered the part, and the great velvet 
curtains of the Michael Herbert Hall swung back to disclose her 
truly queenly figure. Yet another test remained for the intrepid 
company. In the middle of the second performance, a sudden 
failure of the electric current plunged the hall into darkness. 
Did this perturb the cast? Not at all. The orchestra at once 
struck up a succession of the gayest of the pantomime tunes, the 
whole company crowded on to the stage and, to the light of torches 
flashed from the stalls, an impromptu entr’acte merrily filled up 
the six or seven minutes till the light came on again. 

The book of ‘‘ Heil Cinderella ’’ was written by John Sutro 


REARING 
WHILE MAH PUSHES HOME AN ATTACK FROM THE REAR 
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‘\THE PARTS OF THE TWO UGLY SISTERS WERE 


{MOST EFFECTIVELY ACTED BY MR. CECIL BEATON 
(LEFT) AND MISS OLGA LYNN 


and Cecil Beaton, and the pantomime was presented with the 
double purpose of giving entertainment to the many troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood and of raising money for soldiers’ 
comforts funds. Several of the disitnguished artists who have 
made their homes in Wiltshire painted the very effective scenery, 
and the dresses were really beautiful. They were carried out 
by Eleanor Abbey from Cecil Beaton’s designs. The hunting 
scene was particularly effective—the ladies wearing black or scarlet 
habits with enormously tall, narrow, black hats trimmed with 
long ostrich feathers of different colours, while the men were in 
pink. The Court ladies—true to life—wore in each scene dresses 
of different and enchanting colours, while the unhappy Ugly 
Sisters were bundles of parti-coloured baroqueries. Cinderella 
was equally winning in her patched kitchen clothes, and in her 
exquisite white and silver ball dress when she looked like an 
early Victorian bride. The rose-coloured fairy made an effective 
contrast with the witch, whose blue face and straw wig were the 
more sinister under a black hat reminiscent of an eighteenth- 
century Spanish cardinal. The smart Court clothes of Buttons 
did not eclipse his charming pantry costume with the green apron 
and spotted scarlet waistcoat ; while Dandini, the herald, wore 
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CHAIR 


CINDERELLA (MISS PAT SARGEAUNT) IN HER SEDAN 


THE QUEEN, LADY PEMBROKE 


(whose part owing to 
her illness was taken by LADY JULIET DUFF), AND MISS 
BETTY STREET AS THE PAGE 


his clothes with an ineffable air. The Queen’s page was equally 
surprising, whether he was transformed into the most agile of 
contortionists or into the rascally Irish beggarman in the final 
jig. Yes, this pantomime excelled in its dresses. 

The acting was well above the usual amateur standard, 
but this was not surprising when the chief Ugly Sister was Miss 
Olga Lynn, who had a brilliant burlesque operatic scene with 
Cecil Beaton, and this most effectively matched pair of sisters 
brought off a succession of farcical dances. At the other extreme 
was Vivien John’s lovely solo dance to a valse by Chopin. Lady 
Margaret Drummond-Hay was superb as the Principal Boy, and 
her Prince Charming lived up to its name. Pat Sargeaunt’s 
Cinderella was a very delicate and exquisite piece of acting ; and 
Stella Marius Goring’s Dandini was most finished and effective. 
The rosepgcoloured Fairy Godmother of Pamela Gibson was a 
delight to the eyes, and Betty Street’s contortions were breath- 
taking. ‘ Miss Olga Lynn arranged the music, which was carried 
out under the unfailing direction of Mrs. Herbert Rockett. The 
production was by Simon Carnes, assisted by Peter Farquarson, 
and they deserve unstinted praise for the manner in which they 
put the pantomime on to the stage in defiance of difficulties. 
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GIBSON) visits the little evacuees at Wilton House 
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i—LANCELOT BROWN’S DESIGN FOR THE SOUTH COURTYARD AT BURTON CONSTABLE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL WORKS OF 
LANCELOT BROWN-II 


N 1764 Brown was appointed Surveyor to George III at 
Hampton Court, when he went to live in Wilderness 
House, which stands in the grounds near Lion Gate. His 
appointment in no way affected his practice, however, and 

commissions for architectural and landscape work came thick 
and fast. In 1765 he designed Redgrave Hall in Suffolk, a 
severely classical mansion of white brick with a central pediment 
supported by four Ionic columns containing the arms of Holt. 
The ‘ollowing year saw the commencement of Fisherwick in 
Staffordshire for Lord Donegal, which Britten ranked among the 
finest mansions in the country. Unfortunately, it was doomed 
to a very short existence, for less than fifty years later it was 
sold and demolished for the value of the materials. Other 
work at this time included the chapel and bridge at Compton 
Verney, an additional building at Prior Park, and the dairy 
and temple at Castle Ashby. It was through the latter that 
“‘ Capability ” was enabled to buy as his private residence the 
manor of Fenstanton, for when the time came to settle his 
account, Lord Northampton was short of money. Brown pre- 
sumably had had his eye on Fenstanton for some time, and 
several letters are preserved in which he asks the Earl for the 


first refusal of the estate for £13,000, a request which was 
eventually agreed to, his fees being deducted from that sum. 
A note in the Earl’s handwriting on the deed runs “ I take the 
Manor of Fen Stanton to belong to Lawrence (sic) Brown Taste, 
Esq., who gave Lord Northampton Taste in Exchange for it.” 

Repton’s reference to Brown’s work at Prior Park raises 
the question as to whether he can have been responsible for 
the erection of the Palladian bridge in the grounds. It is 
unlikely that he made any alteration to the house itself, since, 
with the exception of the flight of steps on the north side, which 
was added by Henry Goodridge in 1836 for Bishop Baines, 
it appears to be entirely as John Wood left it. The builder of 
the bridge, however, has not so far been identified. ‘There 
exist in all three of these Palladian bridges, practically identical 
with each other: one at Wilton, which is known to have been 
designed by Robert Morris in 1736; that at Prior Park, and 
another at Stowe. For the latter there is again no definite 
evidence as to its architect, although William Kent is generally 
given the credit for it. But the date of its erection was circa 
1747, when Brown, after eight years’ work at Stowe, was becom- 
ing a man of some importance in his vocation. Even if Kent 








2.—CADLAND HOUSE, BEFORE THE ADDITIONS BY WYATVILLE 
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3.—CLAREMONT, BUILT BY BROWN AND HOLLAND FOR LORD CLIVE 


’ 


were the leading spirit in throwing “ Palladio’s theatric bridge ’ 
across the river there, he would certainly not have done so without 
the co-operation of Brown. Since he was not to leave Stowe 
for another four years, ‘‘ Capability’ must have become familiar 
with every stone and detail of the structure, and who then would 
have been better qualified than he to build a replica across the 
lake, once the old fishpond of the priory of Bath, that lies below 
the sweeping lawns of Prior Park? Bridge building was one 
of his accomplishments. At Compton Verney, Chillington, 
Castle Ashley and other places, he spanned the waters 
with structures of pleasing appearance and excellent workman- 
ship, and so, even if documentary evidence is not forthcoming, 
he can at least be regarded as a possible creator of that enchanting 
ornament in the grounds of Ralph Allen’s house. 

Brown’s next architectural venture is interesting for two 
reasons. In the first place it marks the beginning of his pro- 
fessional collaboration with Henry Holland; and secondly, it 
was indirectly to raise a considerable fluttering in the dovecotes 
of those who considered themselves authorities on the “ pic- 
turesque.” It began with Lord Clive’s purchase in 1769 of 
Claremont from the Duke of 
Newcastle’s widow. Clive de- 
cided to demolish Vanbrugh’s 
building, and obtained alterna- 
tive designs for a new house 
from Brown and Sir William 
Chambers. When that of 
Brown was finally chosen, Sir 
William was overcome with 
jezlousy, and the sneers and 
insinuations contained in his 
“* Dissertation on Oriental Gar- 
dening,” published a couple of 
years later, were obviously 
intended as a personal attack 
on “ Capability.” His sup- 
porters, however, were quick to 
rally round. “I have read 
Chambers’s_ book,’’ wrote 
Walpole to Mason. “It is 
more extravagant than the worst 
Chinese paper, and is written 
in wild revenge against Brown,” 
and the subsequent appearance 
of “ The Heroic Epistle ” (“ cut 
out by Walpole but buckramed 
by Mason ”) was_ highly 
effective in deflating the 
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made 


by Chambers. 

For the building of Claremont, Brown took into collabora- 
tion a young friend, Henry Holland, who, three years later, 
was to marry his eldest child, Bridget, and to partner Brown 


ridiculous and bombastic assertions 


in a number of future works. When the two families first 
became friendly is unceitain, but probably it was during the 
1750’s, when the Browns lived at Hammersmith and the Hollands 
in the neighbouring village of Fulham, where the elder Henry 
was a man of some importance and much esteem. A builder 
by trade, he took a keen interest in parochial affairs, acting as 
churchwarden, and residing in a pleasant little thoroughfare 
called Church Row. From 1761-66 he acted as paymaster 
for the work at Bowood, which cost over £6,000, while Brown 
received {£4,000 for his design of the grounds at that time. 
Henry junior was twenty-seven at the time of his marriage to 
Bridget Brown, which took place at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on February 11th, 1773. They were to prove a devoted 
couple, and since ‘ Capability’s”” own boys followed other 
pursuits (Lancelot junior became an M.P., John was in the Navy, 
and Thomas entered the Church), he was delighted to have a 





4.—REDGRAVE HALL, SUFFOLK 
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5.—HENRY HOLLAND, FROM A WOODCUT IN THE 
CHELSEA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


son-in-law whose interests lay in the same direction as his own. 
Their collaboration was entirely successful, and it was only 
natural that, as Brown grew older and Holland more experienced, 
the latter should concentrate more on the architectural side of 
their work while ‘‘ Capability ”’ looked after the garden aspect. 
Holland eventually obtained considerable popularity with the 
leading Whigs, by whose influence he came to the notice of 
the Prince of Wales, who employed him for the building of the 
original Brighton Pavilion and Carlton House. 

The new Claremont, set on 2 ridge to the north-east of 
Vanbrugh’s building, was constructed of white brick with window 
casings, pediments, etc., of stone. Great pains were taken in 
keeping the domestic offices, etc., from offending the eye, so 
the approach to these very necessary adjuncts in the basement 
runs through a tunnel from a near-by roadway and opens into 
a sunk courtyard. Walpole pronounced the building most 
admirable—*“ It has more good rooms than ever I saw in so 
small a compass, and is very convenient too ’—but Clive’s 
untimely death in 1774 gave him little chance of enjoying a 
home which cost him £100,000. 

In 1772 Brown was again at Burton Constable, where his 
design for the south courtyard, with its crenellated towers and 


ogee gateway, was carried out, and the grounds “ improved ” 


6.—LANCELOT BROWN, FROM A PAINTING 


IN THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


in accordance with his plan, which has also been preserved. 

In 1774, with Holland, he was entrusted with the building 
of Cadland, in Hampshire, for Robert Drummond, together 
with the farm buildings and the laying out of the grounds. An 
old engraving shows a charming house of modest proportions 
overlooking the Solent, though this was subsequently more 
than doubled in size by Sir Jeffry Wyatville’s alterations. 
For this work, which was completed between 1780 and 1783, 
they received some £25,000. A letter addressed to Mr. 
Drummond and preserved at Cadland is of interest as revealing 
the integrity of “‘ Capability’s ” character : 

Hampton Court 


Dear SIR, 

On looking over the Accts. I find you added for my trouble on 
the out of doors work, two hundred pounds, which is more than I 
can possibly accept of from you, by one hundred pounds, I having 
a reasonable profit in the Building, on which Acct. I have annexed a 
Rect. to you for one hundred pounds on that of what is now doing 
at Cadlands and I remain Sr: 

Your Obliged & Obedt. humble Sert. 
LANCELOT BRowN. 


For Benham Place, completed in 1775, Brown alone appears 
to have been responsible, nor does Holland’s name appear 
to be connected with the enlargement of Nuneham Courtenay 





7.—A SECTION OF BROWN’S ORIGINAL SCHEME FOR “THE ALTERATION AND CONTINUANCE OF 
THE WATER AT HEVENINGHAM ” 
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which Brown carried out for 
Lord Harcourt. They joined 
forces again, however, at Trent- 
ham, where they remodelled 
the existing house for Lord 
Gower, though their restrained 
design was to be given elaborate 
embellishments by Sir Charles 
Barry in the nineteenth century. 

While he was working for 
Lord Gower, Brown was ap- 
prozched by Josiah Wedgwood, 
who was at that time anxious 
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to enlist his recommendation for 

the plaques and friezes which 

he was producing by a new ae 
i 
i 


method. “I had an_hour’s . AL 
conversation with him,” Wedg- a 
wood wrote to Bentley on Be | 
October 6th, 1778, “ upon the 
subject of tablets &c. when 
amongst many encomiums upon 
what he had seen, he assur’d 
me he did not mean to speak 
as a courtier when he express’d 
his strongest approbation and 
even admiration of what he had 
szen. He preferred them greatly 
to sculpture in marble, and 
would make use of them himself as an architect when he had 
an opportunity and recommend them everywhere. He assur’d 
me of hi real attachment to our interest from the merit of our 
productions and de ir’d we would call upon him in town at 
any time when we thought he could be of any use to us with 
his advice or any h'ng else in his power. We had nothing to 
fear he said from the opposition of the architects for such things 
as those must come into use when seen. Mr. B. and Ld. Gower 
objected to the blue ground unless it could be made in Lapis 
Luzuli. I showed them a sea green and some other colours 
to which Mr. Brown said they were pretty colors and he should 
not object to hose for the ground of a room, but they did not 
come up to his idea of the ground of a tablet, nor would any 
other colour, unless it was a copy of some natural and valuable 
stone. All other color’d grounds give ideas of color’d paper, 
painting, compositions, casting, moulding and c. and if we could 
not make our color’d grounds imitat: marble or natural stones 
he advises us to make the whole white, as like to statuary marble 
as we could. This is certainly orthodox doctrine and we must 
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BEFORE SIR CHARLES BARRY’S ALTERATIONS 


endeavour to profit by it. This gentleman, if there is any con- 
fidence to be placed in the greatest apparent sincerity and earnest- 
ness, means really to serve us, and he gives for his reason— 
because we deserve it.” 

Brown and Holland were to collaborate yet again over 
Broadlands in Hampshire, though Neale gives the credit for the 
house to Brown alone. Of white brick, with an Ionic portico, the 
west front bears a close resemblance to Croome and Claremont. 

In addition to his garden work, 1782 found Brown busy 
with schemes for alterations to Belvoir Castle and Stanstead. 
Yet another project was for a new residence at Ickworth for 
Lord Bristol, whose brother, William Hervey, noted in his 
journal on February 1st: “‘ Mr. Brown came and brought with 
him a plan for a house.” On the following day there was a 
dinner-party for which Sir John Rouse, Sir Gerard Vanneck 
and Mr. (later Sir Charles) Kent drove over. As the editor 
of Hervey’s diary remarks, this party would seem to have been 
“a sort of building committee ’’ for Sir John had recently been 
occupied with the re-building of Henham after a fire; Mr. Kent 
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was making extensive alterations at Fornham St. Genevieve 
(Brown went on to spend a couple of days with him there) ; 
while for Sir Gerard’s magnificent house, Heveningham, designed 
by Taylor, Brown was then laying out the grounds. His plans 
for this work are still preserved, beautifully drawn and tinted 
in delicate colours. ‘The scheme for the immediate surroundings 
of the house was produced in 1781, while that for the “ alteration 
and continuance of the water’ along the whole of the valley 
in the park (Fig. 7) is dated 1782. ‘The suggested widening 
of the little river shown in the latter was not, however, carried 
out, probably owing to the objection of neighbouring riparian 
owners. Instead, a long lake was created to the north of the 
stream, divided by a causeway planted with limes, and fed by 
springs rising near the house. 

Promising as 1782 was, however, none of Brown’s plans for 
new ventures were to materialise. For many years he had 
suffered from acute asthma, an affliction which he had borne 
with much fortitude, and on February 6th, 1783, he had a fatal 
seizure just as he was about to enter Henry Holland’s house in 
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Hertford Street, Mayfair, after a visit to Lord Coventry. “ Your 
Dryads must go into black gloves, Madam,” Walpole wrote to 
the Countess of Upper Ossory next day, “‘ Their father-in-law, 
Lady Nature’s second husband, is dead!” But in his notebook 
he dropped the flippancy and paid his old friend a simple and 
moving tribute. “ His great and fine genius stood unrivalled, 
and it was the peculiar felicity of it that it was allowed by all 
ranks and degrees of society in this country, and by many 
noble and great personages in other countries. Those who 
knew him best, or practised near him, were not able to determine 
whether the quickness of his eye, or its correctness, were most 
to be admired. It was comprehensive and elegant, and perhaps 
it may be said never to have failed him. Such, however, was 
the effect of his genius, that when he was the happiest man, 
he will be least remembered ; so closely did he copy nature that 
his works will be mistaken. His truth, his integrity, and his 
good humour, were very effectual, and will hold a place in the 
memory of his friends, more likely to continue, though not less 
to be esteemed.” Dorotuy Stroup. 
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THE PROVERBS, BY TOM CHADWICK 








‘TT is many years since the walls of 

the Royal Academy have been so 

generously and so indiscriminately 

covered with pictures, hung close 

together, sky high, and with sculp- 
ture disposed in all the rooms, as at the 
present Exhibition, which is held in aid 
of the Lord Mayor’s Red Cross and St. 
John Fund and the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. The artists have 
made a ready response to the appeal to 
cede half their sale prices to these two 
very deserving causes, and it is to be 
hoped that the public will do likewise, 
so that the war-time art effort may prove 
as successful as the musical enterprise 
which started with the National Gallery 
concerts. The Academy has aimed 
at roping in every tendency in contem- 
porary work by inviting twenty-four 
different art societies to collaborate, and 
in many cases the artists have sent of 
their best. Nevertheless, the result is 
hardly representative of contemporary 
art; in fact, one cannot help asking the 
question: how much of all this paint 
and bronze and stone is art at all? A 
good many distinguished artists are not 
represented at all. There is no work by 
Stanley Spencer, Rex Whistler, James 
McBey, Graham Sutherland, William 
Nicholson, James Pryde, Wyndham 
Lewis, Paul Nash, to name but a few at 
random. On the other hand, it is the 
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first time that members of the London Group, the 
New English Art Club and the Royal Academy have 
exhibited their work together; the first time that 
some of the young and a few of the old rebels have 
been admitted or have chosen to enter the portals 
of Burlington House, and for that -reason, if for no 
other, it will be an occasion to remember. Under 
the circumstances, which must have presented 
enormous difficulties, the hanging adopted seems the 
best possible. The first and the last rooms have 
been given up to water-colours, and the standard 
here is decidedly higher than at the usual Summer 
Academy ; black and white work is in the Archi- 
tectural Room, the sculpture is spread over in all 
the galleries, and as most of it is rather small the 
arrangement of shelves round some of the rooms 
below the pictures is very satisfactory. One room 
is given up to marine paintings; otherwise the 
oil paintings are mixed and fall rather short of 
Academy standards as a whole. 

The first impression, it cannot be denied, is a 
jumble. But when this is overcome a great many 
points of interest can be discovered, and it will take 
several visits to sort out the good from the bad. 
The desire to select saleable works is no doubt 
responsible for the prevalence of subject interest in 
many of the exhibits, and as the artists were invited 
to send any works done during the last twenty years, 
the Exhibition has an historical interest covering the 





PAUL ROBESON, BY EPSTEIN 


period from the last war to the present one. 
Augustus John, for example, has sent a study of a 
Canadian soldier painted at the time of his great 
Canadian War Memorial picture, while Alfred R. 
Thomson’s ‘‘ The Sister” is obviously a recent 
production. Records of the Jubilee and the Corona- 
tion, as well as many changes of taste and fashion, 
fall between these two. Apart from mere records, 
there are comments, some bitter and ironical, on 
the course of human development. Nevinson’s large 
picture in the Lecture Room called ‘‘ The Twentieth 
Century: the Conflict between Human Thought 
and Man’s Predatory Instincts” shows massed 
armies marching around Rodin’s “ Penseur,” 
and a still more cynical title is ‘‘ Homo Sapiens 
MCMXL ” for Rudolf Sauter’s very clever painting 
of a figure in anti-gas outfit. 

Fine works of art may be produced as a result 
of the war, but at the moment the public will 
probably turn most readily to other subjects, and 
the only real criterion for the Exhibition should be 
artistic achievement. The old rebels of the New 
English Art Club stand out prominently in Room II, 
the first one devoted to oil paintings. Here is a 
low-toned but richly coloured landscape by Wilson 
Steer, a sunlit garden scene, ‘“‘ The Ivy Arch,” by 
Frederick Brown, two pictures by Lucien Pissarro 
as well as a splendid portrait of him by J. B. Manson, 
a sweeping landscape and a portrait by Sir Walter 
Russell, two delicately coloured scenes by Vernon 
Wethered, and the rarest thing of all, an oil painting 
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REGALIA, BY EDWARD WADSWORTH 
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by D. S. MacColl. The next generation of rebels, those of the 
London Group, are to be found in Gallery VII, where abstract 
painting and a few efforts of surrealist intention make their appear- 
ance. These are the pictures which ordinary Academy-goers 
will probably find most difficult, while those who are accustomed 
to modern art will feel most at home here. 

The conclusion one arrives at after perusing this strange 
assortment is that, apart from the accidental interest of subject, 
painting must be selective and beautiful in execution if it is repre- 
sentational, or it must be decoratively organised. The early 
leaders of the New English Art Club and some of the younger 
painters, such as Coldstream, Pasmore, Kenneth Rowntree, fulfil 
the first requirement. The second is to be found among those 
who are practising some form of abstraction or have done so in 
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GREY OWL, BY SIR JOHN LAVERY 


the past. Edward Wadsworth’s compositions of nautical objects 
are remarkably pleasing in design, and the association of ideas 
suggested in the title ‘‘ Regalia’”’ is very apt. In order to achieve 
the solid construction of the figure, Matthew Smith is willing to 
sacrifice all the superficial little accuracies by which the academic 
painters set so much store. In fact, technical accomplishment is 
the basis upon which the academic tradition stands or falls. There 
are several examples of the slick portrait in the Lecture Room ; 
fortunately, there are better ones elsewhere. The one of H.M. 
the King in country clothes, painted for the Royal Agricultural 
Society by Oswald Birley, is reproduced as the Frontispiece of 
this issue. Probably the most popular picture will be “‘ Proverbs,” 
by Tom Chadwick, a modern and English version of the famous 
Brueghel. M.C. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING HEATHERS 


DWARF SHRUBS FOR COLOUR IN THE WINTER GARDEN 


HRUBS that will flower the. winter through irrespective of 
weather are rare, and those that will do so on an upkeep that 
is negligible have a very special claim upon us. Yet, though 
Erica carnea, the most important of the winter-flowering heaths, 
offers both these virtues, it is, for some wholly unaccountable 

reason, seldom really well represented in our gardens, and that this 
is a direct loss is manifest. 

Let us first take the economic aspect presented by this heath— 
a subject of momentous interest just now. It is a plant that will prosper 
in any locality, inland or maritime, and in almost any medium to light 
soil, no matter how stony and dry, even tolerating lime. Though 
a little moss peat and garden compost may be given at planting time, 
no further attention will be required, and the plants, say with a thirty- 
inch spacing, will soon so cover the ground that all weeding will be at 
an end. Such a plantation, moreover, will last indefinitely, taking 
entire care of itself, and even when not in flower its drift of soft moss 
green will be a pleasing feature in any garden. 

The flowering of E. carnea is, as I have indicated, carried on in 
any weather, even the fully blown corollas being frost-proof. Add 
to this the fact that, with considerably less than a dozen varieties, one 
can make sure of an unbroken succession of lovely colours in abundance 
from December to May, and one need not hesitate to declare this winter 
heath to be one of the mostvaluable shrubs ever introduced to our gardens. 

It is the E. carnea X mediterranea hybrid, E. darleyensis, which is 
usually the first of the winter heaths to show colour. This is a bushy 
plant of about two feet with a dark green foliage, and the fresh shell 
pink flowers in bold spikes are borne with increasing prolificacy from 
late November onwards for several months. A beautiful and most 
useful heath for planting behind any of the carnea varieties, which are 
semi-prostrate, seldom attaining to half its stature, but before darley- 
ensis has got into its stride the earliest of the carneas will be on the 
way, and one of the first of these is the deep pink rubra (precox). But 
this is quickly followed by 
the bright rose carmine 
Winter Beauty, and 
Queen Mary, whose pink 
trusses are tinged with 
a hint of lilac. These 
carry us into the New 
Year, when another set, 
including the vigorous 
King George in rich rosy 
red, the silvery rose Pink 
Beauty and others, will 
maintain the festival of 
colour until February 
brings a flush of deep 
carmine red to the bronzy 
foliage of the dwarf 
Vivellii. Rivalling this 
last with its brighter 
colour—a keen ruby 
crimson—is Ruby Glow, 
an indispensable variety 
which is magnificent in 
a drift. Then, to follow 
on into the later spring, 
we have among others 
the pale blush pink James 
Backhouse and the bril‘i- 
ant atrorubra, a first-rate 
late bloomer that must 
be in every collection, 
with trusses of a vivid 
carmine. Like Ruby 
Glow, atrorubra_ will 
richly repay generous 
planting, and the colours 
of both are accentuated by having against them some white-flowered 
groups. The white carneas have an easy first in the variety Springwood, 
a superb heath with a great length of spike crowded with large flowers 
of the purest white tipped with chocolate anthers,’and a splendid vigour. 





A RECENT NEWCOMER TO THE GROUP, E. CARNEA, 
SPRINGWOOD PINK, a heath of distinct merit and charm 





A MIXED GROUP OF ERICA CARNEA IN THE WINTER GARDEN 
Massed in groups such as this, they afford a fine carpet of rich colour 





THE FINE HYBRID ERICA DARLEYENSIS 
The first of the winter heaths to show colour 


Though found on a mountain in Italy, Springwood is as hardy as 
any of the family, even the whiteness of its blossoms remaining un- 
tarnished through the 
worst of wintry weather. 
Moreover, it gives a long 
season, for, commencing 
to flower in January, it 
will often prevail until 
April or even May, and 
in Springwood Pink it 
has a coloured counter- 
part in every way worthy 
of it. Though this seed- 
ling from Springwood 
has had to compete with 
so many other excellent 
varieties, it has merit 
enough in the size of its 
brilliant rose pink trusses 
to enable it to hold a 
place of distinction in 
any grouping. Its 
flowering covers the same 
period as the original 
Springwood, and it seems 
equally robust in growth. 
Another white’ which, 
though not up to the 
above in quality, can 
claim recognition, since 
it is some weeks earlier, 
is Cecilia M. Beale. 
This is also a dwarfer 
plant, and _ therefore 
a useful white for 
associating with such as 
Vivellii where space is 
limited. 

Although E. mediterranea is normally a spring bloomer, its dwarf 
varieties, E. m. Brightness and E. m. glauca, will often break into bloom 
in January. The former is an admirable little heath of compact habit 
with a brave display of rosy red, while the latter adorns its taller, looser 
growths of smoky green with lilac pink. The white mediterranea, 
also much dwarfer than the type, is equally early, but this old variety 
has been superseded by the new W. T. Rackliff, a January-May bloomer 
of two or three feet with large blooms of a matchless whiteness in dense 
spikes. All these forms of E. mediterranea are quite tolerably hardy, 

they lend themselves to grouping in large or small gardens to the rear 
of the carneas, and Brightness i is one of the best of all heaths for an 
informal hedge that is not required above eighteen inches or two feet. 

There is yet one more winter-flowering heath to be considered, 
and that is F. lusitanica. Normally a tree heath of some eight feet 
in height, with an erect growth, this is a delightful shrub at all seasons, 
for its dense, very fine, plumose leafage is a most appealing shade of 
tender yet bright green. The flowers that throng the fox-tail branches 
for a foot or two of their length are white, but the calyces and stamens 
being red the white sprays are flushed with a rosy effect. 

E. lusitanica is quite reasonably hardy, so much so that it has 
become naturalised in several counties of the south and west. There 
it is often in flower at Christmas, to increase in beauty until April or 
May. The only heath with which it is likely to be confused (E. arborea 
and its variety alpina not coming into flower until March) is E. Veitchii. 
But this, a lusitanica-arborea hybrid, is generally two or three weeks 
later in commencing to bloom, it has a less erect, more widely branched 
habit, and its milk-white blossoms are fragrant, while those of lusitanica 
are not. E. Veitchii is perhaps not quite so hardy as lusitanica, but 
it is reliable enough for most places, and a heath that fully deserves 
a share of any plantation for winter-spring blooming. Both shrubs 
seem indifferent to drought once they are established, they will thrive 
in the most meagre and sun-baked soils, and with such a root-run 
they would undoubtedly stand a better chance of survival in localities 
where the winters are severe. Like E. carnea, they and the others 
mentioned are essentially economic, since they never need anything in 
the way of cultural attention. S. W. 
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SCIENCE TAKES A HAND, BY LAURENCE BINYON 


Science Lends a Hand in the Garden, 
by Sir Frederick Keeble. 
(Putnam, tos. 6d.) 


IR FREDERICK KEEBLE 
is a distinguished man of 
science; he is also a prac- 
tical gardener ; who then 
better qualified to tell us 
about the helping hand of science 
in the garden? But he has another 
distinction also ; with all his wide 
and intimate knowledge, not only 
of plants and their behaviour but 
of all the most recent discoveries 
of science about them, he is 
possessed of a poetic vision, ob- 
serving the appearances of growth, 
but relating them to the vast 
rhythm of life as a whole. 

This volume collects a series of 
articles—‘‘ Talks About Garden- 
ing’”’—which have appeared in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. In these 
talks the author doesn’t set out to 
teach, ‘‘ but only to let gardeners 
know what people are gradually 
learning about plants and the soil 
they live in.”” He hopes that the 
book may be used “ for glancing 
at on winter evenings, a chapter at 
a time.”’ To one reader, at any 
rate, a merest novice in the garden 
the leisurely reading of these 
loosely knit chapters, which have 
the quality of talk, has proved a 
fascinating fireside occupation. 
Stopping at intervals to muse, he 
thinks of the plants outside in the 
garden, resting in their winter 
sleep, and of all the invisible 
activities and dramas going on 
under the surface of the soil; he 
learns of many things that may be done to improve the welfare 
of the plants, and hopes that he will remember to carry them 
out ; and he takes to heart such sentences as these : 

“As is dimly beginning to be realised, the fertility of the 
land means far more than prosperity to farmers, although that 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. It means a calling 
in of the old world, the country world, to redress the balance 
of the new, the town world. Only out of the fertility of our own 
earth and not out of cold storage, can the health and happiness 
of our people be maintained. They may look to the town to 
provide enjoyment, but they must get from the country the 
capacity to enjoy.” 

And again: 

“Life on the planet is one. Life-giving things arise in 
the soil, enter the green plant, pass thence to animals and to 
mankind. Health and strength of all this life, including that of 
mankind, depend on the fertility of the soil.’’ 

When there is a deficiency of mineral plant food in the soil, 
diseases of plants and of animals result. This is where the 
helping hand of science comes to the rescue ; and on this our 
author has much to instruct usin. At the same time Sir Frederick 
warns us from time to time that science has its limitations and 
has still much to discover. ‘‘ Science is always assuming that 
the things it has described explain the things that happen.” 
Physiologists, preoccupied with the study of vital processes, 
have rarely “ found time to inquire into the interaction of living 
things, the one on the other,” though in the commonwealth of 
plants, as Sir Frederick happily calls it, this question is as important 
as it is interesting. Many things, such as “the origin and 
nature of the fertility of the earth’? remain unknown. No one 
knows what a virus is, or whether it is living or not. On the 
other hand, of course, research goes on all the time, and many 
astonishing discoveries have been proved by exneriment: dis- 
coveries of great value to the practical gardener. 

To the ignorant layman it is rather a shock to learn that the 
“breaking ”’ of tulips from a uniform colour into streaks like 
flames or feathers is due to a disease. How odd it seems that the 
violet must shudder from the neighbourhood of the cucumber, 
if she is to escape a disease that corrupts and ruins her colour ! 
Still more odd, that ripe apples, delicious to us, are poison to 
plants. But there is no end to the caprices, the preferences and 
antipathies, by which plants manifest their personalities. I 
suppose most people would be inclined to dismiss the idea that 
moonshine governs growth as a superstition; yet experiments 
have been made which seem to support it. Sir Frederick waits 
for confirmation, but is quite ready to accept it if it comes. He 
has much to tell the ordinary gardener on fertilisers, virus diseases, 
sterilisation of the soil; but what makes the book so delightful 
and stimulating is not only the addition to our knowledge of 
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cover that was on a sofa, and no one else had anything like it.” 
(From “Four to Fourteen”? ) 


many a new and surprising fact, 
not only the ease and charm of the 
writing, but the author’s attitude 
of mind, his constant sense of the 
unity of life together with ap- 
preciation of its bewildering and 
fascinating diversity. 


WHO WAS THIS CHILD ? 


A clever, sensitive little girl kept 
a diary from the time she was ten till 
she was fourteen in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. The years from 
four to ten she wrote from her 
recollections and did it so skilfully 
that no join appears and the whole 
makes a poignant and genuine docu- 
Four to Fourteen, by a Victorian 
Child (Robert Hale, §5s.). In the 
beginning is a list of the well known 
people mentioned—Watts and 
Leighton, Alma Tadema and Burne- 
Jones, Browning and Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Toole and, most e:g:rly seen 
of all, Buffalo Bill. They are, however, 
relatively unimportant, save as giving 
delusive clues to the writer’s identity, 
making us rack our brains as to who 
were this father and mother, both 
writers of books and knowing all the 
literary and artistic lights of their day. 
The real point is the writer herself 
and the simple power with which she 
conveys the atmosphere of an unhappy 
house. The child begin by wondering 
“Do I like mother?” and ends by 
fairly bre.king out “‘ I hate mother.” 
She seems to have been right. The 
portrait grows under the author’s 
unconscious hand and we see the 
mother, superficially attractive, but 
hard and grasping, cruel and shoddy, 
with a most efficient ally in the singu- 
larly unpleasant tame-cat secretary. 
The father has much charm; he is 
not strong enough to shield his 
children or be quit of the secretary, but he is touchingly fond of his little 
girl and hid2s every morning to say good-bye to her before she goes 
to school. “ Neither of us said a word but we both did it every morning. 
I could see that Father was like no other Father I had ever known— 
simply wonderful, and so terribly good and faithful and clever.” 
Altogether rather a harrowing little book, but with some rare en- 
chantment about it. 


MAN THE TRAVELLER 


Mrs. Charlotte Bacon’s book, Infinite Traveller (Williams and 
Norgate, 73. 6d.), is of intense interest to the layman who is a seeker 
after the ultimate rea‘ity underlying human experience. For the 
author writes as a layman, but as one who has felt the imperative need 
to clarify her own thoughts and feelings in a book summing up the 
personal researches of years. Her exposition is clear, her imagery 
striking, and her conclusions will evoke a “ Yes” from anyone who 
has ever had even the faintest glimpse of that experience which has 
to be described, however reluctantly, as mystical. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Bacon states every argument brought forward by the materialistic or 
scientific opposition, answers it fairly, reduces it to the absurdity that 
it is knowa to be by those who have ever been caught up in this life 
to that Mount of Transfiguration for which there are no words—except 
for those who have been there. ¥. EF. 

BURMESE BACKGROUND 

Oriental princesses with English artist lovers are common enough 
in fiction, but Mr. Maurice Collis in Sanda Mala (Faber, 7s. 6d.) makes 
us forget that fact. He writes with distinction and control of the 
Burmese scene that he has made his own; here are things both rich 
and strange, but there is nomelodrama. The artist is a credible artist; 
his host and his host’s superior are brilliant exemples of the best and 
the worst types of Civil servant in the East; the young Burmese prin- 
cess has just spent three years at the London University ; and her 
parents are extraordinary without ever being unreal. Mr. Collis’s 
literary excellence is unobtrusive but unfailing; his mind, sensitive, 
penetrating and reflective, places him among the favoured few to whom 
every broomstick is a potential flowering branch. ©. 4.7. 


TO-DAY’S “CONFESSIONS ALBUM” 


Inthe drawing-rooms of our grandmothers, when they were young, 
there were often to be found dainty volumescalled “Confessions Albums,” 
in which th: ey and their friends set ge replies to such questions 
as ‘“‘ What is your favourite pastime ?”’ “Do you like music?’ 
Nowadays we are too cunning or too dummies to put such matters 
on record for fun, but Who’s Who (A. and C. Black, 633. and 683.). 
annually contrives to garner some such confessions for us from very 
distinguished people, under the guise of compiling a book of reference. 
Unfortunately, a are not so many entries as there used to be under 
the heading of “ Recreations,” which affords the happiest hunting- 
ground to the seeker for confessions, but there are enough, tzken in 
conjunction with the other details provided for us, to make the new 
volume for 1940 by no mzans the least wise choice one could make 
for, say, a day indoors with a heavy cold. One’s reading would not be 
too continuous, for one would look up often to ruminate on the facts 
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provided for one’s delectation, or to dream strange explanations for 
puzzling stateme2nts, or marvel, as, for instance, at a gentleman who 
gives “‘ readiag”’ as his recreation. He must take it very seriously, 
one fancizs, as p2oplz who do d2ep-breathing exercises take breathing— 
wail2 they are d»ing them—for reading seems to most of us hardly 
less inevitable. Most of those wao mount th2 coafessional choose 
out-of-door recreations—‘ mountaineering and yachting,’’ says the 
head of the Civil Service of North Ireland, M. Paul Poiret echoes the 
yacating, Major Hug’ Pollard caooses angling but adds criminology, 
which of course muy be an indoor amusement. Fishing, shooting, 
lawa tennis, golf, crickzt—‘‘ when younger”’ one entry sadly adds— 
it would be interesting, if one’s cold lasted long enough, to tabulate 
the outdoor sports and gauge their popularity ; but as the book contains 
forty thousand short autobiographies it might have to be quite 
a serious illness if one were to complete the enquiry. One of the things 
that emerge is that, just as farm labourers sleep with their windows 
shut, having had enough fresh air, p2zople who have l2d the most strenu- 
ous lives have often the most delicate recreations. The City Se1jzant- 
at-Arms, whose Naval history includes Jutland, adds amateur theatricals 
to riding and lawa tennis, and Captain Roger Pocock, with the Army, the 
“Mouaties”’ and Piracy behind him, besides the fouading of the L2gion 
of Froatiersmen, puts painting betore travel. Then there are people 
with wild and wicked hobbies, like Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s “‘ Nit-wit baiting 
and Jitters,” or truthful p2ople lkz his brother, who desires “ talking, 
listening, and then talking again.”” Dame Sybil Thorndike’s “ piano, 
swimming” and Miss Edith Evans who also swims but dances and 
walks too, seem very sweet and feminine after such admissions ; merci- 
fully, Miss Edith Sitwell has no recreations, or she might be tempted 
to outdo her brothers. 

Everybody has kaown for years that Who’s Who is the one book that 
no offize or club can do without and that there is no household but 
would bz better for possessing it; but since I began to look at it from 
the “ confessions” point of view its practical value is almost eclipsed 
for me by its thrilling human and induction value. oe, Bs 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE 1940 
In spite of the war, the books of reference come gaily out in their red» 
blue and gold bravery, and for some odd reason—because we have passed 
over from the thirties to the forties of the century, perhaps—seem more 
important than ever this year. Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage 
and Companionage (Dean and Son, 105s.) puts the events of the recent past 
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on record as late as November 30th, and was published, in spite of all the 
disorganisation of the outbreak of war, only two days later than the customary 
date. Five hundred and forty honours were bestowed in 1939, as in 1938, 
and all are here recorded. Their Majesties’ tour in America, the large number 
of hereditary titles without heirs, and the fact that Lord Sinha is to sit in 
thc House of Lords, are among the matters commented upon in the always 
interesting Preface. 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes, 1940 (Kelly’s 
Directories, 42s.), with its over two thousand pages and its thirty thousand 
biographies chosen in accordance with the strict standard set up and main- 
tained by the publishers, is a most useful volume with a sphere and interest 
quite its own. There could scarcely be a better instance of multum in parvo. 
In the regard of Londoners 7 he Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, ros. 6d.) 
has occupied a special place for a hundred years. It gives names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of most of the private residents of the western districts 
of London with a street plan, seating plans of the theatres and other places 
of amusement, a classified list of trades—in fact, it is full of useful 
information. 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1940 (Whitaker’s Almanacks, 12s. 6d. and 7s. ; 
abridged edition, 3s.6d.), with its 1,136 pages chronicling events so recent as 
the invasion of Poland, is able to declare that in spite of the outbreak of 
war revised proofs were received with the usual regularity from all parts of 
the civilised world, and that its statistical tables include all the latest figures. 
As usual, ‘‘ Whitaker’s ” is one of the most marvellous reference books in 
the world ; it seems almost impossible to ask it a question to which it will 
not give you a wise and sound reply, and it is again enlarged. This is its 
seventy-second annual volume. 

Last but not least, either in size or usefulness, we welcome the excellent 
Post Office London Directory (Kelly’s Directories, £3), with its four 
maps of the streets of the metropolis and its many pages of information. 
Under “ Streets,” ‘‘ Private Residents,’ ‘‘ Commercial "’ or “ Trades’ and 
their sub-sections, one seems able to find any information about London 
people and their doings that can possibly be needed. One might say that 
it is impossible to conduct any business without the help of this Directory 
and not be far from the truth. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST 

Tue VoyaGE oF THE CaP PILar, by Adrian Seligman (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 183); CHARLEs’ Girt, by Hulbert Footner (Faber, 
103. 6d.); NAPOLEON, by H. Butterfield, “‘ Great Lives” Series 
(Duckworth, 23.) ; ‘HE WorLD UNDER THE SEA, by B. Webster Smith 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). Fiction: War AND THE SOLDIER, by Ashihei 
Hino (Putnam, 83. 64.); THE Rounp oF Lire, by Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts (Rich and Cowan, 7s. 6d.). 


STEEPLECHASING PROSPECTS 


THE RED CROSS ’CHASE AT LEOPARDSTOWN 


HE publication of the March list of National Hunt 

fixtures is another welcome sign that the Stewards of 

both the Jockey Club and the National Hunt Committee 

are intent on carrying on. During the month twenty- 

one days’ steeplechasing, which includes six meetings 
on Easter Monday at such varied venues as Manchester and 
Wincanton, Wetherby and Hereford, Huntingdon and Torquay, 
have been approved of, while new meetings appearing in the 
schedule, in addition to those already mentioned, are fixed for 
Wolverhampton and Shirley, and Cheltenham has been allotted 
the dates of March 13th and 14th for the ever-popular National 
Hunt Meeting. This annual reunion was, it may be remembered, 
abandoned during the last war owing to the fact that the Chelten- 
ham stands were required for Red Cross purposes, but this time 
other arrangements have been made, and though there seems little 
likelihood of the National Hunt Steeplechase being run for owing 
to the absence of so many amateur riders on active service, the 
programme is certain to contain such major items as the Champion 
Hurdle Challenge Cup, the Grand Annual Steeplechase, the 
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THE COURSE AT LEOPARDSTOWN WHERE THE RED CROSS STEEPLE- 
CHASE WILL BE RUN ON JANUARY 20th 


Cheltenham Gold Cup and the Cathcart Challenge Cup. These 
and other important events at other meetings will be referred to 
in due course; meanwhile the Red Cross Handicap ’Chase, 
which is scheduled to take place at Leopardstown next Saturday 
(January 2oth), is the topic of the moment. 

Considering that Ireland is probably the birthplace of steeple- 
chasing and that the sport is reported to have taken place there 
as far back as 1752, or nearly a century before regular ‘chasing 
took place in England, at St. Albans, it seems rather remarkable 
that the comparatively new venue of Leopardstown, at which 
racing first took place in 1888, should have been chosen for the 
race. Probably Mr. F. Harold Clarke, the Managing Director 
of the Leopardstown Club, was responsible for the choice. The 
fact remains that in the early days of October, when sport of all 
sorts in this country was in a chaotic state, it was announced that 
a big and valuable event, analogous to the Liverpool Grand 
National, would be held at Leopardstown and that the fences 
would be added to and improved, that the three stands, which 
are built on an eminence, would be enlarged, increased motor 
accommodation would be provided, and 
everything possible done to cater for a large 
attendance in comfort. Soon after this 
the conditions for the race appeared. 
In brief, these indicated that it was 
for five year olds and upwards, was a 
sweepstake of 20 sovs. each for acceptors, 
that the sum of {£3,000 would be 
added in prize-money by the Irish Red 
Cross Society, acting in conjunction 
with the Hospitals’ Trust, and that the 
distance would be one of four miles and 
about two hundred and fifty yards. 
Obviously it was arace filling, at the time, 
[tn wil a void and appealing in every way to owners 
of first-class jumpers, so that it was no 
wonder that when the entry appeared, 
fifty-two of the best-known ’chasers in the 
British Isles were named as possible com- 
petitors. The publication of the weights and 
the following forfeit eliminated sixteen of 
these, and others will probably go out at 
the second forfeit stage, which takes place 
as this goes to press; but whatever 
happens, the race bids fair to be the 
biggest of its kind ever staged in the 
home of ’chasing and one upon which 
Mr. Clarke and his co-operators are to 
be heartily congratulated. 

As was generally expected, the Irish- 
owned and trained Royal Danieli, who 
ran second to Battleship in the Grand 
National of 1938 and fell at Becher’s 
Brook last year, was allotted the top 











weight of 12st. 7lb., but he ran disappointingly at Leopardstown 
and at Baldoyle recently, and is possibly not the horse he was. 
Macaulay on a like mark will not be among the final acceptors, as he 
broke down in his last race, and it is doubtful if he will run again. 
Following these two come Southern Hero (12st. 6lb.), Airgead 
Sios (12st. 5lb.), Workman (12st.), Rockquilla (11st. 12lb.) and 
Kilstar (11st. 11lb.). Of them Southern Hero is one of two 
trained by Mr. Harry Brown for Mr. James V. Rank, but it seems 
more likely that this popular owner will be represented by Young 
Mischief, a son of Jackdaw of Rheims, who appears lower down 
in the scale. Airgead Sios, who is owned by Sir Francis Towle 
and trained by Mr. Victor Tabor at Epsom, would be far more at 
home over a shorter distance. Workman was on the easy list 
for a time, following one of his few falls, and it is a question as 
to whether he will run here or wait for the Grand National. 
Rockquilla, like Red Prince (11st. 7lb.), belongs to Lord Bicester 
and is trained by Mr. George Beeby at Compton. If the chosen 
on the day, he is sure to run well, as he is a facile jumper blessed 
with a turn of finishing speed. 

Actually, Kilstar is a more interesting proposition. When 
the entries first appeared, it was seen that Miss Dorothy Paget 
was responsible for five ; at the first acceptance, all, with the 
exception of Kilstar, were withdrawn. This in itself seemed to 
be a direct pointer for this eight year old son of Boris, who started 
favourite for last year’s Grand National and, in the opinion of 
many, was unlucky not to have been returned the winner in place 
of Workman; but just recently, one of Miss Paget’s agents— 
probably that astute judge, Mr. Charles Rogers—has purchased 
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the seven year old Le Cygne, a stable-companion of Royal Danieli, 
from Colonel Hill Dillon, who buys likely ’chasers as yearlings— 
Le Cygne cost him r1oogs. at Ballsbridge in 1934—and runs them 
on until such time as they are old enough to make into jumpers. 
This purchase again complicates matters, and it may be that 
Le Cygne, who is only asked to shoulder rost. 7lb., will be the 
one to carry the Golden Miller colours, leaving Kilstar free to 
do duty possibly at Cheltenham and most certainly at Aintree. 
Somehow it is from round about this rost. 71b. mark that the winner 
seems likely to come; apart from Miss Paget’s new candidate, 
there are such as West Point (10st. 12Ib.), Shaun Peel (1ost. 8lb.), 
Birthgift (10st. 7lb.), Jack Chaucer (10st. 6lb.) and Sterling 
Duke (r1ost. 4lb.), who have very excellent credentials. Of these 
West Point is one who is practically certain to get the course, 
even though the only fall he has ever had was at this venue ; 
between Shaun Peel, who won last year’s Irish Grand National 
at Fairyhouse, and Birthgift, who, like Shaun Peel, belongs to 
Mr. Nelson Dixon, there can be little to choose, and Jack Chaucer, 
a nine year old gelding by Jackdaw of Rheims, made a great im- 
pression when he ran Royal Danieli to a head in the December 
Handicap at a recent Leopardstown meeting. Naturally, writing so 
far ahead, it is impossible to be anything more than suggestive. It 
will be a great race to watch, and those that will be seen in the most 
prominent positions at the finish may be Shaun Peel or Birthgift, 
probably the latter, Le Cygne and Jack Chaucer. The wish is father 
to the thought that Birthgift will put the race to the credit of Mr. 
Dixon, a great friend of everybody in the bloodstock world in 
either Ireland or England. ROYSTON. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


AN ELDER PROPHET 


AM, as I write, at once in an ecstasy of excited joy and 

the uttermost depths of despair. I am excited because 

in a few days I am due to set out to my winter golfing 

paradise and to try or at any rate try to play my first round 
of golf since August. I am desperate because there is snow 
on the ground and frost in the air, and it may be that I shall get 
there only to find golf impossible. I have been there before, 
travelling all the way through a white land and then, after crossing 
the last hilltop, rushed down into a green land on the farther 
side ; but now, when I ache for a little golf more than ever 
before (I shall no doubt ache if I get it), it would be just like 
the malignant fates to decree snow in that balmy region which 
the guide book calls “‘ the Madeira of North Wales.” I do hate 
at this moment those honest citizens who would like to amuse 
themselves with skating or, still more loathly, tobogganing. I 
cannot help feeling that it is their selfishness (those who want 
something that we don’t are always selfish) which has caused 
this confounded Pickwickian weather. 

So gloomy was I feeling that I perversely determined to 
make my gloom blacker still by reading a golf book, now some 
twenty-seven years old, of which I myself wrote a considerable 
and that the more didactic portion. I had forgotten most of it 
and found it on re-reading decidedly dull and full of doctrines 
that are to-day deemed antiquated or erroneous. I ought no 
doubt to have suffered tortures of conscience in thinking of 
some poor innocent that I may have misled, but I thought of 
him rather with a mild amusement. After all, the kindest men 
and golfers of supreme eminence have regarded their own 
doctrines with this deplorable cynicism. In this very book 
Mr. Croome narrated what he called “ the fable of the Open 
Champion and the Casual Stranger,” and here it is in his own 
words: “‘ The latter had arranged to visit Walton Heath and 
to play with the former, receiving odds of half a stroke. As 
the pair walked to the first teeing ground the visitor expressed 
a confident hope that the allowance would prove sufficient. 
He had, he said, been reading much in the book of Advanced 
Golf, and believed that careful study of its contents had improved 
his game by at least four shots. ‘Then I will give you two- 
thirds,’ was the reply of the ,talented author of that great 
work,” 

Whether that fable be true or not in fact, it is full of essential 
truth, and there was a time when I should have bitterly appreci- 
ated it. Age, however, brings its compensations, and I can 
now read didactic works on golf with interest, almost 
with enthusiasm, and without the faintest wish to put any of 
the doctrines there preached into practice. Once upon a time 
I was constantly jumping up to test the advice of the great man, 
whoever he might be, with a poker. Now I remain placidly 
in my chair, taking a perfectly detached view. Non-golfing 
cynics, such as the late Mr. Thackeray, have laid it down that 
no man can fully enjoy the society of ladies till he has ceased 
to trouble himself about his own charms. I can now read 
all these learned books without troubling myself about my own 
style, or, at least, I flatter myself that I can, though of course 





if the snow were to melt blessedly in the night and I saw a green 
lawn out of my window it might be different. 

Nevertheless, in reading this particular book, which was, 
by a now apparent irony, called “‘ The New Book of Golf,” 
I came across one really admirable text for a sermon. It had 
nothing whatever to do with style; indeed, the preacher said 
that the great thing to do was to be contented with your own 
length, stick to your own style, and turn a deaf ear to all tipsters. 
“ Golf is a funny game,” “‘ Golf is not agriculture,” “‘ There are 
no hazards in the air,” “‘ The hole will not come to you ”—we 
know or ought to know who were the heroes who said these things, 
but I think my text is at least as good as any of them, and I am 
inclined to bet that nobody knows who said it. It is: ‘ Steadi- 
ness is after all the best kind of brilliancy.” Lest people should 
rack their brains as vainly as they did over the quotation from 
Miss Haskins, I will say at once that these words are to be found 
in the second chapter of the book of the prophet Sherlock. 
He has not written nearly so many books as he ought to have, 
for he is one of the wisest of all the prophets. His is a profound 
observation and no one ever more truly practised what he 
preached than he did. He never seemed to be doing anything 
in particular; he played his strokes in the simplest possible 
way, with no flash and dash and no meretricious charm of style, 
so that it was, I think, Mr. Croome who said that he had “ no 
style, only method ” ; he never tried to force a shot nor played 
one that apparently required great “ power of cue,” to adopt the 
language of another game; but there was his score, rows of 
fours, and, if it was at muddy Hinksey of old Oxford days, 
rows of threes. No one ever cut his coat according to his cloth 
with more perfect precision, more unwavering good sense, 
and I have no doubt that he goes just as straight to-day in just 
the same heart-breaking way between those menacing lines of 
gorse at Aldeburgh. “ Brilliant ” is to-day a sadly overworked 
epithet ; it is applied to everybody who meets with any form 
of sudden death under the age of forty. It was not tried quite 
so highly in the days when this prophet was at his very best, 
but in any case the most ecstatic of journalists would hardly 
have applied it to him, but steady !—his steadiness really did 
amount to brilliancy. 

Moreover, this aphorism of Sherlock’s applies to many fine 
golfers possessed of more obviously tremendous qualities than 
were his. Their shots strike us as overpowering because they 
hit the ball so much farther and harder than we can, and so we 
qualify them by that infernal adjective ; but in fact these are 
simply their ordinary, straightforward strokes played one after 
the other. Now and again, having made a less perfect shot 
than usual, they get into a hobble and then they get themselves 
out of it, even as a great billiards player does when he has lost 
position, by a stroke that might justly be called by the adjective 
I will not repeat. Yet the cold prosaic fact about them is that 
they do the same thing, admittedly a skilful thing, over and over 
and over again, and that is the way to play golf. Yes, steadiness 
is, after all, the best kind of——-but I will not write down again 
that beastly word. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LAND DRAINAGE 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—May I support and follow 
up the statement in your issue 
of December 23rd, by “ Cin- 
cinnatus,” that “ land-drainage 
is an essential forerunner of 
increased fertility”? Your corre- 
spondent also quotes approv- 
ingly a Warwick farmer, who 
urges the importance of Govern- 
ment grants to help individual 
agriculturists in mole-draining. 
Following the Minister’s state- 
ment in the House on Decem- 
ber 14th, on December 19th the 
Ministry of Agriculture issued 
a notice indicating the generous 
help which the Government is 
likely to provide in 1940 for 
various kinds of land drainage. 

The object of this letter is 
to urge the importance of tack- 
ling the land-drainage problem 
systematically. What is — 
urgently needed in man 
counties is a scheme pon by the 
county council for the efficient maintenance 
of the larger streams and ditches, upwards 
from the points where these join the “ main 
rivers’’ controlled by catchment boards. 
These secondary waterways pass through the 
property of many owners, and frequently can 
be cleaned effectively and economically only 
by using a ditching machine, which none of 
the landowners possesses. In so far as these 
waterways are at present cleaned, the work is 
usually spasmodic and incomplete, as there 
has been no system for the regular maintenance 
of what is nobody’s specific responsibility. 
The Ministry’s new proposals will enable half 
the cost of such work to be met by grants. 
As most of the water from the public roads 
passes into these waterways, the other 50 per 
cent. of the cost would be a fitting charge on 
the rates. 

A third category of smaller waterways 
also pass through the property of many owners, 
ind one negligent occupier, by checking the 
»roper flow, may seriously damage the drainage 

of his neignbours uphill. Here again the regu- 
lations have hitherto made progress impractic- 
able, life being too short to attempt the pro- 
cedure of the Land Drainage Act of 1930. 
Now, however, that the State will pay half the 
cost of such drainage work, and since similar 
help will be available for extending the land 
drainage system by mole-draining individual 
farms3, it miy be hoped that agriculturists will 
combine with county committees to initiate 
and maintain efficient land drainage over large 
areas of potentially good land which at present 
is water-loggzd and wasted. Agriculturists 
and the Hunts, however, will have to 
revise their views about ditches. It 
is useless to clean a ditch and leave 
its banks to be tramped in again by 
cattle, and it is to be hoped that grants 
will be made only to schemes where 
the occupiers undertake to fence the 
banks against treading by cattle. Other- 
wise, Government grants will be wasted. 
One strand of barbed wire 2ft. 6ins. 
from the ground will suffice, and it can 
be replaced to a reasonable extent by 
low posts and rails to meet the needs of 
hunting.—R. Hart-SyNnNorT. 


HOW TO PRESERVE 
QUINCES 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A week or so ago you published 
in your Correspondence pages a letter 
which gave some excellent receipts for 
making use of quinces. I would like to 
ask if any of your readers can tell me 
how to preserve slices of quinces— 
in syrup, I think—and if it is possible 
sO to preserve quinces that they could 
be used in apple tarts throughout the 
winter.—Mary G. S. Best. 


CABBAGE HEARTS FOR 
SALADS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The absence of imported lettuces 
and the natural hiatus in their produc- 
tion in this country in midwinter has 
caused dismay to many who value the 
dietetic value of salads—dietetic value 
is specially mentioned, as no real salad 
lover could compare the soft flab of a 
winter lettuce that has travelled far to 





ST. FINNAN’S BELL 


the succulent crispness of those grown in the 
open garden during spring and summer. 
What is odd is that no one seems to have 
drawn attention to the excellence of the salad 
value of the white hearts of some cabbages 
and savoys when shredded and eaten raw. 

In many parts of the Continent this is a favourite 
and nutritious winter dish; it is also very 
popular in the United States, where it is served 
under the name of “ Cold Slaw.” In passing, 

it is as well to point out that this has nothing 
in common with pickled cabbage, a coarse- 
flavoured dish that usually lies very heavy on 
British stomachs. 

Most savoys that have formed firm heads 
are suitable for cabbage salad, and so are some 
cabbages that are not too coarse, particularly 
that excellent Alsatian variety, Quintal d’Alsace, 
which the late E. A. Bunyard did so much to 
popularise in the British Isles. 

After the outside leaves have been removed 
the heart is fiaely shredded with a sharp knife. 
A tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar and four 
tablzspoonfuls of salad oil with the necessary 
pepper and salt are needed for the shredded 
heart of a large cabbagz or savoy. The amount 
of dressing is more g:nerous than for a summer 
salad, and it should bz added some time before 
serving, so that the salad is well soaked in the 
dressing.—E. H. M. Cox 


“ NOTED VETERANS OF THE 
CHASE” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Following your correspondence con- 
cerning John Peel, it miy be of interest to know 
that for over fifty years I have received Cumber- 





THE MONKEY-EATING EAGLE 


land hams frem curers in Cald- 
beck, and always understood that 
the grandfather of the present 
generation was the villege weaver 
who turned out John Peel’s grey 
cloth in which he rode to hounds. 
—F.W. Fevt Cviark, Glen Caladh, 
Tighnabruaich, Argyll. 


THE CURSE OF ST. 
FINNAN 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Among the many islets in 
Loch Shiel is the Green Isle of 
St. Finnan. For nearly three 
centuries there has rested on 
the altar of the ruined chapel 
on that isle an ancient bronze 
bell, known as St. Finnan’s Bell. 
This bell rings of old, half- 
remembered things; and there 
is a tradition firmly established 
in the Morar and Moidart dis- 
tricts of Inverness-shire that a 
curse will assuredly fall on anyone 
removing it, and that this curse 
will be transmitted through generations of the 
descendants of the person so doing. While 
Prince Charlie’s enemies were in pursuit of him, 
they searched the Green Isle; and one of the 
pursuers, having regarded the bell as a fine piece 
of loot, picked it up. But the bell began to 
screech so weirdly that he straightway dropped 
it and fled. Since that day no one has dared 
remove St. Finnan’s Bel!.—ALAsDAIR ALPIN 
MacGrecor. 


SWANS AND LAMPLIGHT 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—A friend of mine had a curious experi- 
ence with swans last winter on the ice of a 
small Scottish loch, and we had intended to 
make further experiments this winter if oppor- 
tunity offered, but the restrictions against 
showing lights will probably prevent this. My 
friend had taken a storm lamp out on to the 
ice to give him light for skating in the evening. 
He left it for a time out in the middle of the 
loch, and soon, from some distance away, he 
was surprised to see two swans waddle out over 
the ice and squat down, one on either side 
of the lamp. As he approached, they seemed 
reluctant to rise, but at last one waddled away. 
The other, however, was unable to do so, 
some of its feathers having become frozen to 
the ice, and they had to be detached before 
it could depart. My friend wondered if the 
birds expected to obtain warmth from the 
lamp. If so, they would probably be dis- 
appointed, for the flame being enclosed in 
double glass, there was not much heat on the 
outside; and in any case, how would wild 
birds know to expect heat from it? I think it 
more likely that the light itself was 
the attraction, but it seems strange that 
the birds should have wanted to sit 
beside it.—C. 


A RARE EAGLE 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph 
of an extremely rare eagle which re- 
cently arrived at the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park—a specimen of the 

monkey-eating eagle of the Philippines, 
only one example of which has previ- 
ously been exhibited. The species was 
discovered in 1896 in the forests of 
Samar by the late John Whitehead, who 
stated that it was well known to the 
natives as a robber of their poultry and 
small pigs, but chiefly as a destroyer of 
monkeys, which are the only animals 
sufficiently abundant in the forests to 
support such a large bird. It was named 
by the late Mr. Ogilvie-Grant “ Pithe- 
cophaga Jefferyi’’ at a meeting of the 
British Ornithologists’ Club in 1896. A 
living specimen of this remarkable eagle 
reached the Zoo in August, 1909, but it 
only lived for six months. The new 
arrival is an extremely fine bird, brought 
home during the past summer and now 
presented to the Zoological Society by 
Mr. Herbert Whitley. Pithecophaga 
is a forest eagle whose rounded wings 
and rather long tail remind one of a 
gigantic goshawk. Its plumage is 
mottled brown on the upper parts, its 
tail being crossed by dark bars, and its 
under surface is white. On the head 
is a mop of long, pointed plumes, while 
the bill is narrow but very deep.— 
D. SETH-SMITH. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER’S 
MISTAKE 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—The accompanying picture 
shows a long-horned grasshopper 
of the Locustide family (genus 
Acanthoplus). This particular lady 
was busily occupied in laying eggs 
when I met her, so I took out my 
camera, sat down beside her, and 
watched the process. She was trying 
to probe her ovipositor into the 
ground, as can be seen in the 
picture, but had forgotten the fact 
that she was on a hard road. She got 
very hot and bothered, turning in 
circles and lifting most of her legs 
off the ground in her effort. Being 
soft-hearted, I pushed her to the 
side of the road. She gave me a 
Nazi salute, then went on with her 
job, this time getting her ovipositor 
well down under the ground with- 
out much effort. 

Though belonging to the Locustide 
family, these long-horned grasshoppers—or, 
as the Kaffirs call them, Mamunye, are entirely 
wingless, and are usually seen singly, climbing 
about in the long grass and maize, on which 
they feed. I have frequently seen them eating 
rubbish, and they are only too pleased to find 
a bone to pick, or even a dead brother, off whom 
they make a meal. In fact, I think that they 
are about the biggest scavengers in the grass- 
hopper world.—Puy.Liis A. BuRDETT, Monze, 
Northern Rhodesia. 


HAMPSHIRE BYGONES 
SWORD AND SICKLE 


TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Perhaps your readers will be interested 
in this photograph of two ‘“ bygones ’”’— 
symbols of peace and war. The sword takes 
pride of place on the score of age: it is said 
to be something over two thousand years old. 
It is of Roman origin and is of bronze. The 
reaping hook was in use in Hampshire about 
fifty years ago. The owner no doubt took 
great pride in it, for he went to the trouble to 
work a leaf design with geometrical figures 
all over the blade. The handle is bound in 
leather, and there is a long leather 
fringe for ornament. A very in- 
teresting item is the small bell, just 
visible under the fringe. Officially 
the bell was said to have been 
introduced for the purpose of 
frightening snakes which might be 
lying among the corn and might 
result in injury to the reaper. The 
view of old labourers seems to be 
that the bell had a practical use of 
another kind—that of warning the 
foreman when one of his men or 
women reapers was not working. 
Both these interesting articles were 
obtained from country house sales 
in different parts of the country. 

At this time there is a drive for 
scrap-iron collecting, and farmers 
are encouraged to turn out all the 
scrap from their yards and barns. 
It is to be hoped that “ bygones,” 
such as old hand tools having little 
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scrap value, will find their way to museums 
rather than to the furnace.—W. L. 


A LITTLE AUK GONE ASTRAY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—One evening, when I was crossing the 
stream which runs alongside my orchard, I 
heard a faint twittering in the long grass and, 
when I went to investigate, found to my amaze- 
ment a perfect specimen of the little auk. I 
had heard of them being found on some parts 
of the coasts of England and Scotland, but 
never so far south or so far inland as this 
village in Kent. It was a young bird with a 
plump body, about nine inches long, a short 
convex bill, dusky webbed feet, and snowy 
white breast. He struggled and pecked me 
when I picked him up, but his protests soon 
ceased as he was exhausted for lack of food. 
I put him into an empty rabbit-hutch, with 
a bath filled with water and vegetation from 
the stream alongside it. Food was my next 
difficulty. According to the encyclopedia, 
minute fish and crustacea formed the diet of 
the little auk, but the only fish I had was a 
tin of sardines! However, as well as the 
sardines I gave him bran mash, chicken food, 
and bread and milk. He refused all of them, 
and sat huddled up in a corner of the hutch. 
In despair, I decided to give him a teaspoonful 
of brandy. This had a wonderful effect; he 
began to look quite lively, and even consented 
to take a small piece of the soaked bread. 
The following morning he fed again, but to- 
wards the end of the day grew very feeble, 
and on the third day, in spite of all my efforts, 

he died.—M. PARKER. 

[The little auk is liable to be driven inland 
during bad weather, and such cases as this 
are by no means extraordinary. Our corre- 
spondent’s well meant efforts were of course 
fruitless, for a waif of this type cannot be 
resuscitated with sardines, bran mash or chicken 
food! The best procedure is to let the bird 
rest awhile in a dark place, then take it on to an 
open hillside and try and get ittotake wing. It 
may then be able to fly back to the sea.—Eb.] 


PAGET’S POCHARD 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was interested to read in Mr. Vincent’s 
article mention of the so-called Paget’s pochard. 
He mentions two specimens, one in the Norwich 
Museum and the other now probably in 
America. I secured a pair of these birds at 
the dispersal of the late Sir Vauncey Crewe’s 
collection; they were also shot in Norfolk. 
They are now in the Kendal Museum. The 
white-eyed pochard—or, to give it its other 
name, ferruginous duck (Aythya nyroca nyroca) 
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—is given in the Handbook of British 
Birds (1939) as a rare vagrant in this 
country, most of the records coming 
from Norfolk (sixty) and Suffolk 
(twenty). I have a pair of these 
birds also in the Kendal Museum. 
The female of this species more 
nearly resembles the male than that 
of any other diving duck. I venture 
to think that the Kendal Museum 
is the only museum in the world 
that can show a mounted pair of the 
so-called Paget’s pochard, which is, 
of course, not a good species, but 
merely a hybrid between the white- 
eyed and common pochard, as Mr. 
Vincent says. Judging by the poor 
plumage of this particular pair, the 
hybrids were probably sterile.— 
H. W. Rosrnson. 


TELEGRAPH POLES 
DAMAGED BY WOOD- 
PECKERS 
TO THE EDITOR 
Str,—Damage to poles by woodpeckers led 
to an experiment. A pole that had been hol- 
lowed by the birds was surrounded by a sheet 
of lead. The photograph shows—part of the 
lead has been cut away—how the woodpeckers 
drilled a hole through the lead sheet opposite 
to the original one, and again gained entrance. 
The facts are vouched for by an electrical 
engineer at a colliery in South Wales.— 

J. O. GriFFITHs. 





ATTACKED BY WOODPECKERS 


[Woodpeckers do, now and again, attack 
telegraph poles, presumably in cases where the 
‘“‘ pickle’ with which the timber was soaked 
has failed to prevent the ingress of insects 
and some degree of decay has set in. In an 
instance which came under our notice, a large 
telegraph pole, which had been erected a 
number of years, was completely hollowed at 
the top, but it was not sound when attacked. 
—Ep.] 


AN OLD CIDER MILL 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I have been interested in the 
recent correspondence with regard 
to cider mills and dovecotes. There 
is a very fine example of each in the 
grounds of Wickhamford Manor, 
near Evesham ; I enclose a photo- 
graph of the cider mill. This is one 
of the most charming spots in 
Worcestershire. The old-world 
cotteges with their thatched roofs, 
the fine old church containing the 
tombs of the Washington family, 
and then the manor house itself, 
which has my idea of the perfect 
garden. It is particularly beautiful 
in the spring, with its flowering 
cherries and carpets of daffodils. 
With the warand the petrol shortage 
it is difficult to get about the 
country as we used to, and so I can 
only suggest that your readers make 
a note of Wickhamford for a visit 
at some future date.—H. B. B. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


USINESS at Hanover Square in the 
past year is the subj:ct of the following 
review by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley : “The year will long be remem- 
bered in the estate market, not only 

for the outbreak of another war, but for the 
striking effect which hostilities had upon pro- 
fessional and business life throughout the 
country. The abnormal conditions and uni- 
versal sense of unease which followed the 
Munich agreement had unmistakable reper- 
cussions on the market in the eight months 
preceding the commencement of the war, and 
one of the outstanding features has been the 
large number of transactions arising from the 
evacuition of business houses, institutions and 
corporations from the cities to the country. 
What use will be made in the future of the pro- 
perties to which they have gone remains to be 
seen. 


WAR-TIME EXPEDIENTS 
a HE market for London and _ suburban 
houses and flats showed considerable 
depression throughout the year, the general 
tendency being for people to abstain from 
committing themselves to the purchase or 
renting of properties for occupation.” 

“Many companies and firms, as well as a 
slowly increasing number of private residents, 
are returning to London and other cities. It 
is to be hoped that others will follow their 
example, since in this direction lies so much 
of the economic life upon which the country 
will depend more and more the longer the war 
goes on. ‘To those who are prepared to take 
the risks of air raids, a risk that seems to be 
materially less than at the outbreak of war, 
there are exceptional opportunities available 
in the residential market, which must show sub- 
stantial appreciation when hostilities are over.” 

“With regard to investments, the political 
unrest has been reflected in this market, and 
prices for all classes of urban investments have 
weakened. Apart from the political factor, 
however, this decline has been brought about 
by the fear of damage from air raids, and the 
lack of a national scheme for war insurance of 
property.” 

“The sale of country properties in the first 
seven months of the year continued to maintain 
the high standard of the previous year, and 
many well kaown estates were dealt with. As 
war approached, however, sales for private 
occupation were reduced in numbers, but 
against that an outstanding feature of the 
estate market has been the demand for agri- 
cultural land both for occupation and invest- 
Ment, enquiries being received from many 
and varied types of purchasers for both large 
and small areas; as a result prices are showing 
a definite tendency to harden.” 


TRANSACTIONS IN THE PAST YEAR 
HE following is a selection from the pro- 
perties dealt with by the firm during 
1939: Rufford Abbey, Nottingham, for cen- 
turies the home of the Savile family, and 
2,541 acres; Cowesfizld, between Romsey and 
Salisbury, for Lord Lawrence (with Captain 
Cecil Sutton), 1,689 acres; Litchfield Manor, 
Whitchurch, Hants (with Messrs. A. W. Neate 
and Sons), 1,600acres; Sutton Park, Biggleswade 
(with, Messrs. Robinson and Hall), 1,476 acres; 
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THE MEADOWS, BETCHWORTH, NEAR REIGATE 


Tilgate, Crawley (with Messrs. Bernard Thorpe 
and Partners), 1,275 acres; Purston Manor, 
near Banbury, on behalf of the executors of 
Mr. Charles F. Whigham, 714 acres; Rawling- 
son, Rolvenden (with Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, 
Clements, Winch and Sons), 450 acres; 
Chiddingstone Castle, Kent (with Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint), 450 acres; Wormleighton 
Hall, near Leamington (with Messrs. Wood- 
cocks), 416 acres; Melchet Court, Romsey 
(sold to the Pinewood School), 180 acres; 
Toddington Manor, Gloucestershire (sold to 
the National Teachers’ Union), 149 acres; 
and Westoning Manor, Bedfordshire, for the 
executors of Mr. Howard Spensley (with 
Messrs. Swaffield and Sons), 250 acres. Wood 
Norton and Stewards House, Evesham, was 
purchased on behalf of a client (vendor’s agents, 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Stzff), 517 acres. 

Stonor Park, Henley, was let unfurnished 
(with Messrs. Simmons and Son), and Port 
Lympne, Hythe, was let furnished for the 
executors of Sir Philip Sassoon, Bt. 

Scottish estates included Stobo Castle, 
Peeblesshire, and 9,000 acres; Hetland, 
Dumfries, 780 acres; and the Isle of Inch 
Kenneth, 120 acres. 

Other properties dealt with include: 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair (freehold) ; Mary- 
lebone Road and Kaightsbridge premises ; 
Pinewood Film Studios, Iver Heath; Anglo 
Cider Mills, Shepton Mallet; and the Copen- 
hagen estate, Camden Town (with Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons), 32 acres; and the 
contents of Chapelwood Manor, Sussex, 
Pinewood Studios, and the Gaiety Theatre. 


KEEN DEMAND FOR FARMS 
VER 100 large farms have been sold 
during the last twelve months by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff. They say, of 1939: 
The bright feature has been the sale of agri- 
cultural land. The ranks of buyers have been 
augmented by business men, who hold the 
opinion that not only is agriculture likely to 
become more prosperous, and of the greatest 





BASILDON PARK, PANGBOURNE 


national importance in the production of food, 
but, owing to the nature of the farm tenancies, 
agricultural land affords some _ protection 
agiinst possible inflation, and the security is 
unlikely to be materially damaged by enemy 
action. 

Estates of from 1,000 to 4,000 acres to 
change hands are the following : Northampton- 
shire land of the Duke of Grafton’s to Lord 
Hesketh; in Nottinghamshire, Messrs. Hum- 
bert and Flint purchased the Kelham estate 
for trustees; in North Yorkshire, Messrs. 
Smiths, Gore and Co. purchased High Worsall 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
Hambleton estate, near Thirsk, was broken up 
and the village property, timber and land sold 
to the tenants and for investment. In Middle- 
sex, the Harefield estate was sold for the 
trustees of the late Sir Francis Newdigate- 
Newdegate to Middlesex County Council. 
In Lancashire, Moreton Hall estate was sold 
for occupation. In Somerset, Holcombe Court, 
near Taunton, was sold by auction, and was 
purchased chiefly by agriculturists. Lyburn 
Park, near Salisbury, was sold for Cuptain 
Gerard Leigh, and part is for resale. In Suffolk, 
Elmswell New Hall was sold, with Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, for private occupa- 
tion, as also Clopton Hall in the same county, 
but, since the purchaser has been called up 
for service in the Royal Navy, he has decided 
to resell. In Scotland, the Kinloch estate was 
broken up and purchased by agriculturists, but 
Halleaths, near Dumfries, has been purchased 
for investment. In Ireland, the outstanding 
sale of the year was the Ashford estate, Cong, 
Galway, and the contents of the mansion, for 
the trustees of the late Lord Ivezgh. 

Reference to some of the recent sales by 
the firm will be made another week. They 
include timber sales, and many Cotswold and 
other important freeholds. 

The Georgian mansion of Basildon Park, 
Pangbourne, is to be let unfurnished, for the 
duration of the war, at £1,000 a year, or it 
would be sold with 400 acres. John Carr (of 
York) built the mansion in 1776, for Sir Francis 
Sykes, Bt. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are 
the agents. 

For executors, The Meadows, Betchworth, 
between Reigate and Dorking, is privately 
offered by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. It is a 
freehold of between two and three acres, about 
200 feet above sea level, on the fringe of the 
village. 

New Court, Topsham, has been sold by 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons and Messrs. 
Rickeard, Green and Michelmore. The former 
firm has, with Messrs. Harrods Estate Office, let 
Bramshott Court, Liphook, for a short period. 

Among recent sales by Messrs. Simmons 
and Sons are those of Cross Leys, Bix, Oxford- 
shire, with Messrs. Constable and Maude ; 
the Green Park Hotel, Aston Clinton; Whites 
Farm, Arborfield; Dunt Lane Farm, Hurst, 
Berkshire; Wyfold Cott:ge and farm at 
Kingwood (with Messrs. Nicholas); Straw- 
berry Acre Farm, Twyford ; and (with Messrs. 
Hilary and Co) Moneycrower, Maidenhe«d. 

With regard to Beverstone Castle, Glouces- 
tershire, which was illustrated in last week’s 
issue, it should have been stated that the head 
agents dealing with the property are Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff. ARBITER. 
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THE FARMER’S BUSINESS 


V--MARKETING 


CCORDING to present plans the Government will, 
from Monday next, January 15th, take over the marketing 
of all fat cattle, sheep and pigs. This is a big enterprise, 
involving as it does the creation of a network of control 
from the farm to the butcher’s counter. The Ministry 

of Food has taken plenty of time to perfect its plans. Indeed, 
they were supposed to be complete in the pigeon-holes of the 
Food (Defence Plans) Department before the outbreak of war. 
But it is only now that we shall see how this experiment in State 
control will work. From the farmer’s point of view the creation 
of a guaranteed market and guaranteed prices for his fat stock 
is an advantage of substantial value. Indeed, in war-time it is 
a necessity. The alternative would be scarcity prices for a week 
or two and then slump prices for another week or two after a 
convoy of meat ships had arrived from South America or New 
Zealand. The Ministry of Food will now undertake the respon- 
sibility for giving home farmers a steady return for what they 
have to sell. 

The fixed prices are never likely to be extravagantly high. 
There is no justification for greatly increased prices, but the 
farmer must know where he stands if he is to go ahead in confidence 
with the production of beef cattle, sheep and pigs. He now has 
that measure of security and presumably if his costs of production, 
such as the price of cattle cake and wage rates, rise appreciably, 
the Government scale of prices will rise accordingly. 

Promises about prices have been given in general terms, 
but most of us are still feeling uncertain about the returns we shall 
get for the stock now being produced for market. This morning 
I was visiting a neighbour’s farm and he took me over to the 
lambing pen to see the first of the 1940 lamb crop. Hardly 
steady on their legs, which always seem uncomfortably big and 
clumsy for the first day or two, the little fellows were busy nuzzling 
their way round to Nature’s cordial to keep out the cold. Dry 
days, even if there is a powdering of snow about, do not worry 
the shepherd at lambing time. A dry back and a dry bed make 
all the difference to the ewes in Down flocks just now. ‘‘ What 
will the 1940 early lambs be worth ?”’ “ Will there be a trade 
for Easter lamb?’”’ ‘That is what the farmer asked me. Mr. 
Morrison, the Minister for Food, will decide that problem for 
farmers this year. 

SELLING BY LIVE WEIGHT 

The Government’s method of purchasing fat stock by live 
weight and grade looks complicated. The grader’s job at the 
collecting centres is certainly not an enviable one. There is, for 
example, so much room for difference of opinion in estimating 
the carcass weight of a live sheep. One man, considered a good 
judge, may put the dead weight at 54lb., and another experienced 
man may say 52lb. But if the grader’s estimate is not always 
accurate to the exact weight, which may be proved in the slaughter- 
house, the seller has the consolation of knowing that what he 
loses on the swings he gains on the roundabouts. An under- 
estimate on one pen of sheep is counterbalanced by an over- 
estimate on another. 

It has seemed to me that much of this criticism of ‘‘ guessing 
competitions ’’ in the Government grading system is misplaced. 
After all, we have always sold our sheep in market on their esti- 
mated carcass 
weight. The 
butcher formed his 
estimate of their 
carcass weight and 
bid accordingly— 
say 52lb. at 1s. a 
pound, which is 
52s. He started off 
at, say, 45s., and 
maybe bought the 
sheep at 5Cs., or, 
if the trade was 
keen, he may have 
paid 54s. Now the 
price per pound is 
fixed, and it is only 
the carcass weight 
which is subject to 
estimate, and this 
estimate is not 
made by the but- 
cher but by the 
grader appointed 
by the Govern- 
ment, an expert 
whose job it is to 
give an indepen- 
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Certainly it 
would be more 
satisfactory if we 


had a_ chain of 
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abattoirs through the country where all fat cattle and sheep could 
be sent and paid for on their grade and actual carcass weights. 
The farmer would know then that he was getting full payment 
for every pound of meat produced. But in this country we have 
been chary of tackling the problem of meat marketing in such 
whole-hearted way. There have been a few big slaughter-houses, 
in London, Birmingham, Leeds, Aberdeen, for example, to which 
farmers could send stock on the dead weight and grade basis 
under Government supervision. But the butchers have always 
objected vociferously to the development of centralised slaughter- 
ing, which would inevitably do away with the thousands of small 
slaughter-houses attached to butchers’ shops. ‘The number of 
slaughter-houses now approved under the Ministry of Food’s 
scheme is 750, so it appears that we have taken a big step towards 
more efficient slaughtering. 

There will be errors and apparent futilities at the start. 
That is inevitable in any system of Government control. But 
in the long run this new venture may well mark an advance in 
the marketing of livestock if we have the sense after the war is 
over to resist the temptation to abandon all such large-scale 
organisation. There is no need to-day for the thousands of 
small markets which play into the hands of dealers and, if the 
experience of other countries is a guide, the concentration of 
slaughtering at fewer centres will lead to economies and the 
better utilisation of all the by-products. The butcher looks to 
the fifth quarter of a beast for his profit, so they say. The farmer 
has never known just how much that fifth quarter is worth. 


FROM MARKETING SCHEME TO MARKET 
CONTROL 

We are now in a curious transition stage between the marketing 
schemes under producer control and State control of marketing. 
Some may say that there is not much to choose between the two— 
and they may be right. We see the Potato Marketing Board in 
cold storage, but actually the Chairman of the Board, Captain 
John Mollett, has become Potato Controller under the Ministry 
of Food. I do not pretend to understand the intricacies of the 
new potato control scheme which has been announced. Appar- 
ently there are to be minimum as well as maximum prices for 
ware potatoes so that the grower is guaranteed a price of some 
kind for the potatoes he sells. "There may be a surplus at the end 
of the winter, and I gather that growers are to be covered against 
loss on surplus potatoes by a levy which is to be taken on sales of 
potatoes. This sounds like feeding a dog on its own tail, but 
the scheme may work. Captain Mollett is a shrewd man, and if 
the new scheme has his approval it is probably sound. One thing 
is certain, we shall not be importing any main-crop potatoes this 
season, and the imports of new potatoes from abroad will be strictly 
limited, so, despite the bumper crop lifted in the autumn, there 
should not be a heavy surplus. 

The Milk Marketing Board has also been put in tutelage 
to the Ministry of Food. Mr. Tom Baxter remains Chairman of 
the Board and, so far as I know, the Board is free to meet to register 
the decisions of the Minister of Food. It was he who decided 
that there should be no increase in the retail price of milk on 
January 1st and who announced that instead the Government 


would subsidise the price by 3d. a gallon. Presumably the Milk 
Board will be the 


channel through 
which the Govern- 
ment subsidy is 
paid to producers. 

While the func- 
tions of the mar- 
keting boards have 
been taken’ over 
largely by the Gov- 
ernment, those 
who’ know the 
ropes have been 
left the controlling 
hand. It would 
have been folly to 
do otherwise. The 
Milk Board, the 
Potato Board and 
the Pigs Board 
have accumulated 
a great deal of ex- 
perience which will 
be of the utmost 
value to the Gov- 
ernment in con- 
trolling these com- 
modities. They 
know better than 
any Civil Servant 
can possibly know 
the factors which 
decide whether 
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production can be maintained and the prices which are needed to 
secure the output that the nation requires. Moreover, they enjoy 
the confidence of producers themselves, and that is an important 
matter in these uncertain days. 

There are, of course, the critics of the marketing boards 
ind of the whole conception of control for the benefit of the 
,ajority. Constructive criticism has indeed helped greatly to 
make the marketing schemes as practically useful as they undoubt- 
-dly have been during the past five years. Where would the 
dairy industry have been without a marketing scheme to main- 
tain prices against the undercutting which threatened the price 
of liquid milk? The Marketing Board, however limited its 
outlook, has certainly stabilised the liquid milk trade and secured 
a profitable price for milk sold in this category. It is an offence, 
punishable by heavy fine, to undersell the prices prescribed by 
the Board. ‘This sounds like dictatorship, but the Board’s policy 
has commanded the support of the great majority of dairy farmers 
whenever a poll has been taken. The individual who might think 
that he could sell more of his milk for liquid consumption on a 
free market, the devil taking the hindermost, has stood loyally 
by the Board, as well as the dairy farmer in an outlying district 
away from the towns who has no claims to preferential treatment. 
All, or rather the great majority, have played for safety. Sacrifices 
have been made for security, and the reasonable price policy 
pursued by the Board has undoubtedly brought substantial 
benefits to the general body of dairy farmers. Indeed, it is only 
by standing together in this highly organised world that farmers can 
secure a square deal for themselves. As a mob of individual sellers 
they are at a hopeless disadvantage with buyers who in normal 
times have the whole world from which supplies can be drawn.. 

Before the war we were groping towards an understanding 
with overseas producers which would aliow home producers a 
definite assured place in the British market. More or less satis- 
factory arrangements had been reached to cover meat supplies. 
The market for fresh milk is entirely the home producer’s province, 
but the dairy farmer has had to meet cut-throat competition in 
the markets for butter and cheese. The first steps towards the 
establishment of commodity councils to regulate the imports of 
such dairy products had been taken. The poultry farmer, too, 
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has had to meet strong competition from abroad. He was hoping 
for an understanding with other suppliers to the British market. 
If he put his house in order and adopted a uniform system of 
grading home produce, he had been promised Government backing 
in dealing with imported supplies. 

Now in war-time many of the cherished maxims for the 
improvement of the marketing of home produce have been for- 
gotten. No one seems to mind to-day whether eggs have been 
candled and graded according to the National Mark standards. 
The producers and the packing stations which maintain a high 
standard had no special recognition in the autumn when eggs were 
scarce. All obtained the same maximum price. Now that the 
spring glut period is upon us and the market has been freed, 
eggs graded to National Mark standards should command a 
premium again if the public really cares for quality and if the 
National Mark scheme was soundly conceived. 

On the general question of the marketing of home produce 
many people have an uneasy feeling that we lag behind other 
countries, notably Denmark, New Zealand, and Argentine. We 
certainly do so far as the grading and uniformity of produce are 
concerned. The housewife who buys Canterbury lamb knows 
exactly what she is getting this week, next week and next month. 
The quality never varies appreciably. But when the public criti- 
cise the British farmer because his products are not always of 
uniform quality they forget that he sells all his output on the 
British market, whereas the oversea producer only sends his top 
qualities to this market. The not-so-good is consumed in the 
home market. It is for this reason that it is questionable whether 
the universal grading of all home produce would bring great benefits 
to the British farmer. He produces a great variety and finds a 
market for all of it, the poorer qualities as well as the best. It 
certainly pays him to concentrate his efforts on producing what 
the public want and will pay well for. That we all do as a matter 
of business with, of course, due regard for the circumstances of 
our farming. Baby beef production on the hills of Wales would 
be as out of place as a banana plantation in Iceland. Let it 
suffice to say that, surprising as it must be to some people, the 
British farmer really does know his business best, and he is not 
a complete nincompoop in marketing his produce. CINCINNATUs. 


THAT PIG THE PIGEON 


HIS year a point must be made of beginning pigeon- 
shooting earlier. Normally it begins in February, after 
covert shooting ends, but this year that factor does 
not count for much. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
arranged with the local branches of the National Farmers’ 
Union (with which arrangements can be made by volunteers to 
participate) to organise the first shoot on Saturday, January 13th. 

Pigeon-shooting is on occasion excellent sport, more often 
a cold affair with little to make it attractive. ‘The county-organised 
pigeon shoot is, however, good sport, for there is sufficient shooting 
to keep the birds on the move, and then they will come down to 
your decoys, for they have spent a restless, disturbed day and 
want to feed. In December you may spend a morning waiting 
in a hide with excellent decoys, and get perhaps a brace, perhaps 
none. You may know that a vast flock of migrant pigeons is in 
a wood within a mile or so, but if there is no shooting, or hounds 
are not drawing, nothing seems to move them out so long as 
acorns and beech mast are to be won. Well, it is a regrettable 
fact, but Saturdays this year have not echoed to the familiar sound 
of musketry, and, although flocks of pigeon have come in and are 
a serious source of loss to agriculture, I have shot, I think, less 
casual pigeon this year than usual, and I have not seen many 
hanging up at the local poulterers’. There has not been enough 
shooting to “‘ keep them on the move.” 

They are wary birds, and if you watch their chosen lines 
of flight you will see their preference for very open country and 
an altitude well out of shotgun range. They will, however, 
come down to decoys, particularly if these seem to be in a fairly 
open situation such as any good pigeon carrying life insurance 
would naturally select. 

A hide built against a hedge or tree is indispensable, and, much 
as I hate shooting in gloves, it is worth while covering up all flesh 
colour. A veil of sorts, if stifling, is astonishingly helpful. I 
once shot pigeons in a bee veil, and, though usually a bee veil is 
the most stiflingly hot thing one can imagine, it has merit on a 
cold winter day, and you can still shoot. In fact, we have to do 
a great deal more delicate work now in goggle-eyed respirators, 
and it is astonishing how used one gets to them. ‘The Red Indian 
who painted his face knew the virtue of camouflage, and the art 
of pigeon-shooting, to my mind, lies not so much in artfully set 
decoys as in avoiding the glint of gun steel or human flesh. Move- 
ment is quite allowable if you are amorphously dull—glitter is fatal. 

There are theories about decoys. You may have some of the 
old wood block type or some of the far lighter papier-mdaché decoys 
on pivots devised by Max Baker. In a wind these go a bit odd 
for wary birds like pigeons, and they not only rock on their pivots 
but behave a bit queer. 

I always put real dead pigeons out with the decoys as I bag 
them, and the best wheeze I know is to put a yard or two of 
copper bell wire or old electrical stuff round your waist so as to 
be able to make a support to hold the head of a dead bird naturally. 


I have even known enthusiasts for refinement who picked off dead 
birds’ eyelids for sheer realism, but my impression is that live 
pigeon coming into decoys begin to get a bit doubtful when they 
are just going to land. You can see a pigeon just going to clap 
his wings together and make a three-point landing when he suddenly 
gets an attack of philosophic doubt. You can almost hear him say 
‘““Coo!” There are a lot of Cockneys among them, and if you 
are wise you plaster him at once. 

There are, I believe, delightful decoys which you put up 
trees with a long pole, and others which flap wings and perform, 
I am told, quite natural motions, but I have never had one of these 
toys, and I am quite certain that my gardener, loader and general 
valet de chasse would never waste his time or let me play with 
the toy. 

I used to have a theory that all decoys should face up-wind, 
but in practice it is not necessary except with dead birds used 
as decoys. ‘The wind blows their feathers the wrong way, and 
the in-coming pigeon decides there is some lack of becoming and 
dove-like modesty about it. A live bird can keep its feathers 
down, tail to wind. 

A friend of mine experimented last year with flag pennants 
—any old calico lashed to a tall sapling stick—and he concluded 
you could focus your pigeons rather nearer to your hides by any 
doubtful-looking arrangement. I do not really know if it was 
useful, but it was extremely tactical. ‘The error seemed to me 
that pigeons come from all fronts, and it probably put off more 
than it steered. 

The pigeon is pretty well covered. He is a hardy bird, 
and a pellet which just rolls round itself an eiderdown of the 
soft under-fluff and does not go deep below the skin is not much 
good. I believe in heavy shot—No. 4 in maximum loads. We 
are rather tempted to fire at pigeon when it is too far away. The 
average pigeon is killed at a distance at least a third farther than 
the average high pheasant, and it is here that the continued energy 
of big shot tells. 

Lastly, it is not wise to smoke. It is comforting, for pigeon- 
shooting can be a very cold business ; but those little comforting 
puffs are as bad as movement, and if you watch you will see 
pigeon swing wide. 

As food, pigeon makes a good raised pie if you take only the 
breasts of the birds and toss them lightly in a sauté pan first. 
The steak, kidney and other elements are the real basis of the 
dish, but a few shredded olives go more than well, as do ham cubes, 
but, you know, these are really ways of trying to hide the pigeon 
in the pie! If I have shot a pigeon or so, it is a relief to me to 
be able to meet on my way home anybody upon whom I can 
thrust the fluffy, scurfy, diphtheretic creatures. [I cannot honestly 
pretend to like them. On the other hand, this unpalatable bird is 
really first-class vermin from the farmer’s point of view. It comes 
down on crops in mass and quickly, and is everyone’s enemy. The 
more of them you shoot the better. im. 3: &.. P. 
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FASHION FAIR 


FOR WINTER AND ROUGH WEATHER 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


VEN half an hour extra of daylight has its pleasant implica- 
tions, but it would be quite futile to pretend that from 
the point of view of rough weather the worst of the 
winter is now behind us. As a matter of fact, there 
seem to be more days of the east wind in March than 
any month of the year, and I, for one, am convinced that that 
is far the most trying type of rough weather. And yet one is 
very tired of one’s winter things, and the days are getting lighter 
and showing up their deficiencies, and for both these reasons 
I have chosen for this week’s illustration a seven-eighths-length 
coat in lambskin, which is so smart, so dainty, and so out-of- 
the-way that any woman would feel the better for possessing 
it. Its usefulness at the moment is obvious, and worn over 
some bright frock or suit 
-in the photograph a very 
well cut tweed two-piece 
in a pleasant shade of red, 
something between mul- 
berry and ruby, is shown- 
it will brighten the world 
considerably for its wearer 
and for those who en- 
counter her. But it is also 
of the type of coat that has 
usefulness nearly all the 
year round, and even in 
summer on a chilly evening 
is a lovely thing to snuggle 
into for motoring or after 
a hot game of tennis. Not 
only is it a desirable pos- 
session at the moment, but 
the moment is ideal for 
possessing oneself of it, 
since it comes from Simp- 
son’s of Piccadilly, where 
the annual Sale began on 
January 4th and goes on 
till the 2oth. Another 
bargain here which is well 
nigh irresistible is a camel 
coat—-a hundred per cent. 
camel, too—at five and a 
half guineas, and not only 
in camel shade but in two 
or three colours, including 
brown. Both these coats 
seem to me to promise 
such long usefulness that 
the most economically 
minded woman would con- 
sider them a good invest- 
ment. 
* * 

News of four other 
important sales has reached 
me in the last few days. 
That at Fortnum = and 
Mason’s (Piccadilly) is for 
twelve days only and began 
on the 8th, so there is no 
time to lose. All their 
women’s wear has_ been 
subjected to most drastic 
reductions, and as nothing 
has been bought for the 
Sale the result is what | 
can only describe by using 
the dreadful expression 
“genuine” bargains. Shoes, 
which are lovely here, hats, 
gloves, underwear, and 
coats and skirts and three- 
pieces—in fact, all the 
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A LAMB-SKIN COAT FROM SIMPSON’S (PICCADILLY) 


needs of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason’s women customers are 
offered. 

Another Sale which the woman who knows her shops will 
not dream of missing is at Gorringes (Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1). Here I was much taken with some excellent 
skirts in tweeds and friezes at very reasonable prices and in 
several styles and colours. Warm dressing-gowns and a woollen 
velours house-coat at 27s. 6d. are well worth noting, and so is 
the fact that here long-sleeved wincey nightdresses with square 
yokes in lace are offered. There are things that older and more 
delicate people often want and do not always know where to 
find. Permanent waves at sale prices, two guineas instead of ten 
shillings more, call attention to a very well-run hairdressing 
department; here every- 
thing, even shampoos and 
lotions and creams, is at 
reduced prices. In Messrs. 
Swan and Edgar’s (Picca- 
dilly Circus) catalogue some 
very pretty dresses for 
the younger woman are 
noticeable and the selec- 
tion of colours is very 
good, giving you a chance 
of getting away from the 
mauve shades that have 
been so much worn if 
you wish. Heavy quality 
spun silk underwear is 
another attractive section. 
Something very pleasing 
about shopping at Swan 
and Edgar’s I only realised 
at Christmas time when I 
went there to find excellent 
shawls and scarves for 
presents, that is, that if 
you arrive by tube at Picca- 
dilly Circus there is no 
need at all to go into the 
street. Swan and Edgar’s 
have an entrance from the 
tube station, thus you can 
cheat cold,traffic and black- 
out, and there is a very 
nice restaurant and lifts to 
all floors. Messrs. Peter 
Robinson’s Sale began on 
January 8th, and here really 
lovely evening dresses 
are offered at quite un- 
believable prices ; for in- 
stance, lace dresses with 
coatee and with  poult 
lining will go to personal 
shoppers at 45s.—these are, 
of course, excellent for 
packing—and model 
dresses usually from nine 
to ten and a half guineas 
cost £6. Overalls here are 
cheap and very well cut, 
and a line of stockings, 
slightly sub-standard, at 
quite absurd prices are 
something of which one 
should lay in a stock with 
prices rising as they are 
bound to. Clothes for 
schoolboys, hardly the 
pigeon of ‘‘ Fashion Fair,” 
but very much the pigeon 
of many of its readers, are 
much reduced here. 
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